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BESS AND HER SPINNING-WHEEL. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tue progress of civilization is manifested in a 
variety of ways. The literary man looks for it in 
the advancement of intellectual pursuits; and he 
thinks there can be no improvement in the race, 
where history, and poetry, and education, are stand- 
ing still. The man of science, to be satisfied of the 
world’s progress, would see the studies of nature, 
such as astronomy, geology, and botany, going for- 
ward. The man of mere worldly habits, who lives 
a life of mere animal enjoyment, takes interest only 
in the growth of the agricultural and mechanic arts, 
and marks the onward movement of mankind by 
the habitations they occupy, the food they eat, and 
the kind of cloth they wear. In this manner, the 
different classes of men judge, each in its own pecu- 
liar way, of times and their civilizations; but the 
philosopher, raised above all these, and having his 
eye all around him, judges as frequently from the 
smallest as from the greatest matters. 

There are some persons, also, who decide the ques- 
tion on relative civilization, solely by the character, 
or the condition of the male members of the human 
family. Greece, for example, is supposed, by many, 
to have been a free country, merely because the men, 
the lords of creation, were not slaves. The female 
part of its population, however, is known to have 
been, in general, ignorant, degraded, and oppressed; 
and the positive, as well as the relative condition of 
the female sex is, on many accounts, the best test of 
a people’s rank in the scale of progress. 

There is a class of critics, whose theory of criti- 
‘cism should not be overlooked. Their rule is sim- 
plicity; and they look upon all the improvements 
of modern ages, as infringements upon the plain 
contentment of ancient times. There was oncea set 
of writers, who, to carry out this theory, maintained 
that the savage was a far happier than the civilized 
state of man. They would picture out, with lively 
coloring, and, sometimes, with touching beauty, the 
shady woods, where roamed the wild barbarian, 
sporting with his cross-bow or gun, and making life 
a holyday of rare glee. They pointed you to the 
western pioneer, whose cabin was reared in the leafy 
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wood, whose children frisked and frolicked by the 
laughing stream, and whose heart was undisturbed 
by dreams of pleasure, and visions of wealth, honor, 
or renown. 

But it is impossible for a thoughtful, much more 
for a hopeful man, to fall in with these fancies of the 
brain. Civilization has made real advances. Hu- 
man life has certainly been improved. We cannot 
sympathize with the notion, that our ancestors, who 
lived in log cabins, and worked like slaves for food, 
and suffered all the deprivations of an unsettled state 
of life, were any happier than ourselves. We can- 
not believe, that our toiling mothers, who, in ad- 
dition to all the drudgery of domestic labor, were 
compelled to spin and weave their own cloth, and 
then cut and make it up, and both feed and clothe 
the other sex, were happier than the matrons of the 
present day. We are glad that man, impelled by a 
better genius, has inventéd machinery, worked by 
water and steam, which is destined to relieve the 
mother, the daughter, and the bride, from this slavish 
toil. We are glad that Nature, with her exhaustless 
strength, stands ready to do their work. We have 
no patience with that class of croakers, who, indo- 
lent enough themselves, would annihilate all labor- 
saving inventions, pull down our factories, throw our 
steam-propelled shuttles to the wind, and turn the 
whole tide of toil and labor upon the female race 
again. The domestic loom and spinning-wheel have 
had their day. They have fully done their work. 
Who wants them now? Cloths, of all textures, can 
be purchased cheaper and better than they can be, by 
domestic labor, made. Instead of turning backward, 
and trampling under foot the improvements intro- 
duced by art, we would hail the day, when ma- 
chinery shall entirely take the place of hand-labor, 
and man—but more especially woman—may only 
stand and superintend it as it rolls. 

‘But idleness,”’ says the reader, “ would then be 
our common bane.”” It need not be so. We might 
then turn our thoughts to more congenial pursuits. 
We should have time to examine the great world in 
which we live. Nature, through all her boundless 
realm, could be examined, and God himself could 
be sought after in his glorious works. 
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THE CHURCH CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. ° 


BY MISS MERCEIN. 


He “ forgiveth all thine iniquities:” He “ healeth all thy 
diseases.” 


“« The last link is broken which bound me to” sin. 


*« Sinaine a song, Mrs. C.,’’ said Emma, smilingly, 
as she entered the room where her friend sat sewing, 
with a countenance beaming with joy, yet calm and 
placid as the unruffled lake. 

‘I believe they were originally the words of a 
song, Emma,”’ replied Mrs. C., returning her smile, 
‘‘but not thus associated in my mind. They are 
connected with the most painful, yet most triumph- 
ant part of my Christian experience—descriptive of 
bondage and of freedom—of struggling and of rest— 
of agony and of exultation—of my spirit’s deepest 
travail, (so deep that words seem powerless to ex- 
press it,) succeeded by a ‘joy which is,’ indeed, ‘ un- 
speakable and full of glory.’ ”’ 

Emma. I wish you would tell me something of it, 
my dear friend. I have often wondered that you 
referred so little to the way in which you had been 
led. I knew it had been a thorny one, and feared to 
awaken painful reminiscences by manifesting curi- 
osity; and yet, allow me to say, your equanimity, 
your unbroken trust in God, your calm reliance on 
his word, make me feel that I would welcome any 
discipline which would work in me similar effects. 

Mrs. C. Think youso, Emma? As I glance upon 
the past, I am ready to exclaim, you know not what 
you ask. Though, if no other mode could produce 
it, you might, indeed, utter the wish. But to most, 
“there is a more excellent way;’’ and the right un- 
derstanding of and exercise of the principles of faith, 
works for and in them the same results, which it 
took me years to attain. 

Emma. Then you attribute your struggles and 
sorrow to ignorance of the way of faith. 

Mrs. C. Partly so; but other views have been 
given me of the discipline of earth, which brought 
much light to my own mind, and may, possibly, 
yield some to yours; and, as you desire it, I will 
relate them to you. But do not strive to perfect the 
analogy, and thus destroy it. Be content with gen- 
eral views, and the lessons they afford. We learn 
from Scripture, Emma, that sin is the cause of all 
the sickness and suffering of earth, whether mental 
or physical. This world is one great hospital, in 
which the experiment of bodily cure is fully tried on 
its numerous and diversified subjects. Admitting 
sin to be the primary cause of all pain and sickness 
of the body, how passing strange are its various 
developments! In one system, fever; in another, 
ague; in one, rapid decline; in another, lingering 
consumption—one subject endures the untold suf- 
fering of spinal disease, while another sinks away in 
gentle lethargy. We visit a family sprung from the 
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same parents, inhaling the same atmosphere, exposed 
to the same influences, enjoying the same care. One 
rises into manhood, scarcely conscious that the seeds 
of death are in him; another struggles with weak- 
ness or deformity visible to all; and the utmost 
power of medicine brings alleviation rather than 
cure. Again: pestilence sweeps over the land, and 
hundreds are prostrated. ‘The same remedies, of 
equal power, are applied to all—to some successfully, 
to others without avail. Why are these things so? 
We admit that the laws of health are generally dis- 
regarded, that the science of medicine is but feebly 
understood; and yet the main reason is shrouded in 
mystery. 

Now, Emma, suppose one skillful physician to 
have the charge of all these bodily ailments—per- 
fectly skilled in the knowledge of every disease—its 
cause, its degree, its tendency, if unchecked; able to 
lay all nature under contribution for remedial ele- 
ments, and so to combine and apply them, that 
perfect health would inevitably be the result, if resist- 
ance on the part of the patients did not hinder their 
powerful workings. Does it seem probable to you, 
that, even while equally pledged to restore to perfect 
soundness every willing patient, that the same reme- 
dies would be applied, irrespective of the contrary 
nature of the diseases? or the same time required to 
check a cold, to allay a fever, as to root out con- 
sumption’s deep-sown seeds, or to restore a perverted 
spine to healthful action? 

Emma. Certainly not, Mrs. C., unless the physi- 
cian was divine. But when Jesus was upon earth, 
we read that the sick, in great numbers, were brought 
to him, and he healed them of whatsoever disease 
they had; and this by a word or a touch, without 
reference to the nature or standing of the illness. 

Mrs. C. That was by miracle, Emma; and so He 
could again. We limit not the abstract power of 
our Physician. He could walk through the world’s 
great hospital, and, inhaling its noxious atmosphere, 
could breathe throughout a current of vital air, 
which would restore new life to suffering humanity. 
Yet, Emma, (we speak it with reverence,) if sin be 
the cause, bodily suffering could not be banished 
from our earth by a word—a touch of Almighty 
power. Destruction of the root alone could destroy 
the branches, unless the whole constitution of things 
was altered; and that, you perceive, involves re- 
demption’s mighty plan. But, supposing him to act 
only in accordance with the physical laws he has 
created, thus manifesting to a universe the infinite 
wisdom displayed in their appointment, and his in- 
finite power to control and counteract the utmost 
influences of sin and Satan, as manifested in their 
perversion, what would be his probable plan of 
action? 

Emma. Why, regarding each one’s constitution, 
past habits, and present situation, he would apply 
his varied remedies, and wait their perfect result. 
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all to be voluntary patients, with entire confidence 
in his ability to work for each a perfect cure, and 
taking human nature as it is, there would be mis- 
givings in many hearts, repining in some, and, at 
times, open rebellion in others. Yet would he walk 
through earth’s great wards, without consulting, in 
any degree, his patients’ wishes, knowing they could 
not understand his plans. Unsparingly would he 
apply the caustic, the lancet, or the amputating knife. 
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Here would he administer a nauseous dose, there ° 


command the entire separation of friends, who, by 


sympathetic power, were strengthening each other’s ° 


diseases, and thus consign both to utter loneliness of 
feeling. How deep, how pervading would be the 
distress, except to those who had strong faith in their 
Physician’s power and love; and grasping the end of 
their faith, even their perfect cure, would be buoyed 
up by those visions of ease and enjoyment, which 
were sure to become realities! Is it not easy to im- 
agine, Emma, that one would wonder why he must 
be bled, another why he must be burned? One 
would think, if his friend had only been spared, it 
would have been easy to suffer all; and one, watch- 
ing the progress of any other cure, would think that, 
if the same remedies were applied to him, he would 
convalesce far more rapidly than under his present 
system. One, by neglect of prescribed rules, would 
retard his own progress; another, by imprudent ex- 
posure, would bring back symptoms quite allayed; 
while a third, by some overt breach of discipline, 
would subject himself to a remedy far more severe 
than was originally necessary. But still, not one is 
willing to leave the hospital; and all plead with their 
kind Physician to carry on his own work; and he, 
regarding them with pitying tendency, sympathizes 
with their weakness, bears with their waywardness, 
and assures them, he, in due time, will perfect that 
work, if they will only co-operate with him in the 
degree that he shall specify. 

Now, Emma, if you and I walk through the hospi- 
tal, contemplating the process merely, our hearts 
would faint within us; but if, in strong faith, we an- 
ticipated the hour when all these should go forth 
perfectly restored, is it not probable that, even while 
viewing the process, we yet would “rejoice with joy 
unspeakable?”’ 

Emma. I know we would, my dear friend. I 
proved that by contrast a year ago, when I visited 


the city hospital, and suffered all the pain of sym- ; 


pathy, without the comforting hope of sure and 
happy results. 


Mrs. C. Now, let us contemplate the subject in | 


another light. The Bible teaches us that the soul of 
man is sick, diseased, suffering, and exposed to ever- 


lasting death. Now, Emma, sin is the sole root of 
the soul’s sickness, and, I think, its manifestations 


$ 


are strikingly analogous to those of the body; so far » 


as in any way mind and matter may correspond. 
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Mrs. C. Undoubtedly he would. Yet, supposing | 
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The world is a place of sickness; but in it Christ has 
erected a Hospital, namely, his Church. All are 
invited to enter and submit themselves to his cura- 
tive process. But the laws of entrance are strict and 
unyielding, and comparatively few have sufficient 
moral courage to embrace the regimen. But some 
do, and thus place themselves in the way of complete 
cure. But, in this light, how clearly we see the mis- 
take of those who think the work is finished when 
they join the Church, instead of realizing that it 
only gives them a full claim on their Physician's 
skill and care, who will then apply the remedies 
which will restore to health! 

Emma. But, Mrs. C., we surely expect a change 
before they join the Church. You seem to make it 
all follow. 

Mrs. C. By no means, Emma. Do you not see, 
ere they enter the Hospital, their views, their pur- 
poses, and their wills are changed, and then a prin- 
ciple of health is implanted, which is intended like 
leaven, ‘*to leaven the whole lump?”’ By so doing, 
they acknowledge their sickness, their danger, their 
confidence in the great Physician, their willingness 
to be governed by him, and their confident hope of 
entire moral restoration. 

We will leave the world, and confine our attention 
to the Church. And now look around you, and 
see how varied are the manifestations of the soul’s 
disease. One class are burning with fever, and need 
and receive the cooling draughts of disappointment 
and affliction. Another class have colds, more or 
less violent, brought on by undue exposure to the 
world’s influences. A third have chills and fever, a 
most difficult disease to break. In times of revival 
they are all heat, and then the heavy chills come on, 
to be followed by successive fever and cold, until 
month after month witnesses but little amendment. 
Some enter with chronic complaints; and, though 
the disease itself is soon allayed, the crookedness and, 
ofttimes, deformity long remain visible to the be- 
holder, and cause the renovated subject much sorrow 
and shame. The blind of every grade enter, from 
the uneducated, unenlightened savage, to the intel- 
lectual, reasoning philosopher. And very varied are 
these optical diseases. Some are far-sighted, and, 
exercising their vision almost exclusively in specula- 
tions on the future, lose the power of clearly per- 
ceiving the intermediate present. Some are short- 
sighted; and the present, the very present, occupies 
their entire vision, and all beyond is dim and un- 
certain. Some have accustomed themselves to view 
every subject through glasses of their own coloring, 
until truth’s pure rays are painful to their un- 
shrouded vision; while others, viewing every thing 
earthly through the exaggerated medium of Satan’s 
microscopes, and every thing heavenly through his 
inverted telescopes, have, notwithstanding their scien- 
tific, literary, and theological acumen, arrived at the 
wise conclusion that the Sun of righteousness is but 
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a shining ball, fitted for an infant’s grasp, while the 
animalcule, which float in his beams, and derive life 
from his light and heat, ( this world’s morality, man’s 
self-governing power, the gradual progress of society 
to perfection, &c.,) assume a false proportion, and 
become the mastodons of earth, perfect in their colos- 
sal stature, and competent in their gigantic strength 
to bear down all opposition. The sight of one is 
turned, and he looks always to the right, and another 
always to the left; while a third, regardless of all 
around, watches only his own movements, and walks 
along as if he were the only rightful denizen of 
earth—the rest of mankind but interruptions in his 
path. And, while the cataract of ignorance is re- 
moved by a single touch, and then the bandages are 
one after another taken away, until the patient ex- 
ultingly stands in clear and perfect light, these other 
diseases require a much longer process. The deaf, 
the dumb, and the lame, also, enter in the same 
varieties. There is another class, on whom con- 
sumption has laid its withering touch, (in common 
parlance, backsliders,) who, while they ostensibly 
comply with the prescriptions, in secret despise and 
neglect them all. The brilliant color and bright eye, 
(false emblems,) giving the appearance of health, 
deceive the patient and the transient beholder, while, 
to those skilled in the knowledge of such symptoms, 
they but betoken decay and death. 

Some few are subjected to a discipline of burning 
and suffering, which indicates spinal disease. A va- 
riety of other symptoms are manifest, which we can 
no more describe than we can the body’s multiplied 
diseases; and, indeed, Emma, if the spiritual world 
was as clear to the spiritual sight, as the physical 
world is open to the bodily sight, we might then see 
that the one but pictures forth to mortal eye that 
which the other reveals to Him to whom ‘‘all things 
are naked and opened.”’ 

Emma. I am most forcibly reminded, just now, of 
the fact so frequently recorded in the Scriptures, that 
the same word which Jesus spake healed both soul 
and body. 

Mrs C. Let us examine one or two instances, and 
see how far the analogy holds good. One is the man 
sick of a palsy, who was let down through the roof. 
Jesus said unto him, “ Man, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.’? And the Scribes and Pharisees began to rea- 
son, saying, ‘‘ Who is this which speaketh blasphe- 
mies? Who can forgive sins but God alone?” I 
recall another instance, where the impotent man was 
healed; and Jesus afterward finding him in the tem- 
ple, said, “Sin no more, lest a worse thing happen 
unto thee.’? In these cases, the cause of the soul’s 
and body’s sickness is made evident, which it seldom 
is, and the effects were for the time utterly removed; 
but, even in these instances, I do not believe that the 
continual liability of the men to relapse, soul and 
body, was destroyed, because the principle was not 
eradicated—only the acts were forgiven; and while 


they started forth with new life in soul and ale 
they still remained probationers, exposed to sickness, 
sin, and death. 

This analogy will not hold good. The most puri- 
fied of God’s children are ofttimes the subjects of 
the severest diseases, while the vilest souls enjoy 
most perfect health. Yet, Emma, when the soul is 
restored to purity, how beautifully does it shine forth 
in the believer’s countenance! while the indulgence 
of sinful passions, even though the outward act be 
restrained, greatly mars the beauty of the human 
visage. The indulgence of bodily appetites, sen- 
suality in all its forms, totally debase and destroy 
the human soul; while wicked passions, cherished 
and unrestrained, destroy the bodily health. The 
connection is very close, but we cannot trace it; and, 
wishing to avoid vain speculations, we will not try; 
but, leaving it for more deeply thinking minds, we 
will resume the subject with which we commenced. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE PREROGATIVE OF GENIUS. 


BY REV. A- CARROLL. 


Genius, ‘‘ that creative part of art,’’ which charac- 
terizes the artist, is the gift of Heaven. As Akenside 
says: 

“From heaven my strains begin—from heaven descends 

The flame of genius to the human breast.” 


Could Richardson have pointed out a painter in 
Reynolds, and Descartes a metaphysician in Malle- 
branche, or Spencer a poet in Cowley, had they not 
possessed that vital germ of nature? The ingenuous 
Boyle imagined that he discovered in childhood that 
peculiarity of mind which indicated an instinctive 
genius. ‘As the sun,”’ says he, “is seen best at his 
rising and his setting, so men’s native dispositions 
are most clearly perceived whilst they are children 
and when they are dying.”’ Industry without genius 
may do much, but never can create a Corregio, or a 
Raphael. 

It is the prerogative of genius to elevate the ob- 
scure and lowly to lofty mansions, among the noble 
and the great. If the influence of wealth creates a 
species of stubborn aristocracy, genius produces that 
intellectual nobility, to which the former must bow 
with due deference, though reluctantly. Cultivated 
genius, by the involuntary suffrage of community, 
will stand majestic in creation. For instance, Rabe- 
lais, by his inventive imagination, could hardly have 
thought that his old cloak would have been preserved 
in the University of Montpellier, that beautiful city 
of France, for future doctors to wear on the day 
they took their degrees; nor the old chair of Thom- 
son, the poet, in which he sat while he composed part 
of the Seasons, to be used at a festival in honor of the 
author, while his spirit was with the saints in light. 
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When Dondi put up the great astronomical clock 
in the University of Padua, that large, fortified city of 
Italy, it was the general admiration of Europe. It 
gave an imperishable nobility to its inventor and his 
descendants, and there still lives a Marquis Dondi 
dal’ Horologio; so that, in this instance, we have a 
living monument of imperishable genius. 

Genius severs an individual from the multitude. 
Though it may be assumed by the aspirant, never- 
theless, let the true spirit come forth and resume her 
right; then all that the pretender can effect, is to 
watch and rejoice at the small errors of the sons of 
genius, as the owl at an eclipse. 

Amid the most stern opposition, genius will flour- 
ish; for, as the diamond will sparkle, and the rose will 
be fragrant, so, amid the jealousy of the presuming, 
and the haughtiness of the moneyed aristocrat, genius 
will throw her light and fragrance. 

Cardinal Richelieu was mortified in spirit, at the 
celebrity of the unbending Corneille; and Maglia- 
bechi, the literary prodigy of his age, whom every 
learned foreigner visited at Florence, assured Lord 
Raley that the duke of Tuscany had become jealous 
of the attention he attracted, as they commonly vis- 
ited the former before the latter. It is too true, that 
the jealousy of the great is opposed to the deserved 
renown of literary characters. Montesquieu states, 
‘‘When the public began to esteem me, my reception 
with the great was discouraging, and I experienced 
innumerable mortifications. The great, inwardly 
wounded with the glory of a celebrated name, seek 
to humble it. In general, he only can patiently en- 
dure the fame of others, who deserves fame himself.”’ 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Gray fell under the con- 
tempt of Lord Oxford, though he was personally 
acquainted with them. We admire the dignity of 
Dr. S. Johnson, who disdained Lord Chesterfield’s 
sneaking patronage, and chose to continue in his 
own majesty, rather than form an alliance with that 
time-serving hypocrite. Give us Swift, who said, 
‘¢‘T value myself upon making the ministry desire to 
be acquainted with Parnell, and not Parnell with the 
ministry;’’ or Piron, who, on entering the apartment 
of a nobleman, who was conducting another peer to 
the top of the stairs, asserted his dignity in a becom- 
ing manner. ‘Pass on, my lord,” said the noble 
master, ‘pass, he is only a poet.’? Piron replied, 
‘‘Since our qualities are declared, I shall take my 
rank,’ and placed himself before the lord. 

Julius the Second invited that great artist and au- 
thor, Michael Angelo, to the court of Rome; but he 
found that intrigue had indisposed his Holiness toward 
him. Often the artist had to wait in attendance 
in the antechamber. One day his greatness broke 
forth, when he exclaimed, “Tell his Holiness, if he 
wants me, he must look for me elsewhere!’’ He fled 
back to his beloved Florence, to proceed with his 
celebrated cartoon. Thrice the Pope wrote for him 
to return; and at length he menaced the little state of 
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Tuscany, if Angelo prolonged his absence. The 
painter returned; but the Pope might learn not to 
despise true genius. 

Charles the Fifth used to say to his courtiers, “I 
can make lords of you every day, but I cannot cre- 
ate a Titian.” There is a high intercourse between 
power and genius. The French statesman, De Har- 
ley, used to assert and vindicate intellectual greatuess. 
When the academy once was not received with royal 
honors, he complained to the monarch, saying that, 
‘‘when a man of letters was presented to Francis 
the First, for the first time, the king always advanced 
three steps from the throne to receive him.”’ 

So long as time continues, and grass grows, or 
waters run, the persons of genius will be revered. 
The lover of genius will walk the summit of Pausi- 
lippo, and muse on Virgil, to retrace his landscapes 
and recall his memory, or, ‘‘ with the Allegro in his 
hand,”’ upon Forest-hill, to tread the footpath of Mil- 
ton. There is a grove at Magdalen College, which 
is called Addison’s walk; and there is a cave at 
Macao, visited by the Portuguese, where Camoens is 
said to have composed his Lusiad. 

Military rage has even respected the abodes of 
genius. Cesar and Sylla felt reverence for the mem- 
ory of genius, and saved the literary city of Athens 
amid the ravages of war. From the days of Pindar 
to Buffon, the house of the man of genius has been 
spared: 

“ The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” 

Genius elevates her sons and daughters to seats of 
honor and distinction. This is obviously true of the 
eloquent Massillon, the brilliant Flechier, and Dide- 
rot; Johnson, Akenside, and Franklin; and a hest of 
others. The reader may remember the names of Lu- 
cretia M. Davidson, a native of Plattsburg, New 
York, and her sister, Margaret Davidson—sisters by 
nature and by song. The former died in her seven- 
teenth year, the latter in her sixteenth. They sung 
together on earth; and when called to leave, they 
arose and took their harps to heaven, to sing the 
theme of redeeming love. They were daughters of 
genius. Hannah More instructed princesses, and 
Madam De Stael taught statesmen; but they are gone 
to the deep gush of balmy waters which break from 
the azure throne. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Tne number of volumes in the college libraries of 
this country, is not far from 300,000; in students’ 
libraries, there are about 120,000; in the libraries of 
our theological seminaries, 80,000; in all other public 
collections, about 300,000 more. The total number, 
therefore, is about 800,000; while, in Europe, there 
are single libraries containing 400,000, embracing 
thousands of books never seen in this country. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 


A LARGE portion of the business of mankind in 
every age, has been to make rules for the regulation 
of society. Patriarchs, prophets, priests, kings, legis- 
lators, poets, teachers, and philosophers, have spent 
all the energies of their united intellect, in devising 
principles for the correction of the abuses and injus- 
tice, that the depravity of the human heart has been 
constantly creating among mankind. A Solomon, 
with heaven-bestowed wisdom, could wisely instruct 
his son in many particulars, respecting his intercourse 
with his fellows; while he himself could not escape 
the bacchanalian debauch, or the lascivious corrup- 
tions of a wealthy court. A Socrates, or a Seneca, 
standing out in bold relief, in advance of the morals 
of the age in which he lived, could put forth many 
useful lessons of morality, in his efforts to calm the 
tumultuous waves on the ocean of depraved passion; 
but it was left for God to present, in one single sen- 
tence, a rule comprising man’s whole duty to his 
fellow—a rule regulating every act of his, amid the 
diversified relations of society: ‘‘ De to others as you 
would that others should do to yon.’ 

This rule is applicable to every circumstance. 
Would you have your neighbor kind and obliging? 
Be ye so tohim. Would you have your friend sustain 
your reputation, and apologize for your defects and 
inadvertencies? or would you have her add a tint to 
your reputed beauty, or charm to your intellect, or 
loveliness to your heart? Touch not her character, 
then, with the tongue of slander. Wouldst thou 
have her rejoice at thy prosperity, join in the accla- 
mations of praise, and aid thee in thy pursuit of excel- 
lence and distinction? Let not the fires of envy burn 
in thy bosom. Wouldst thou have thy associate 
yield her opinion and purpose to thee, when thou art 
confident of being right? Be not thou contentious 
and overbearing in thy intercourse with her. Wouldst 
thou have thy companion give thee the preference, 
and study to promote thy happiness and not his own? 
Do thou so to him. Wouldst thou be at peace with 
all mankind? Harbor not in thy bosom the spirit of 
strife, nor let thy breath fan its flame. Wouldst 
thou receive the numerous attentions, which are de- 
signed to soften the asperities of life’s rough course, 
and alleviate the sorrows of thy lot?’ Be not thou 
forgetful of the afflicted and the needy. 

The Savior has given examples, illustrative of the 
rule, and applying it to parttcular circumstances, 
such as, “Love thy neighbor as thyself;’’ “Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you;”’ ‘ Render not evil for 
evil,’ &c. Thus did he establish a code of morals, 
the very character of which proves the divinity of 
their Author—the introduction of which among 
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gives character to the Christian world, changing the 
order of human effort, teaching it not to labor for its 
own, but for the general welfare. And he taught 
these principles not by word alone, but by his life, 
by every act of his life, and, more, by his death, 
yielding his life for his enemies. 

There are, to be sure, some shining examples of 
individual instances of an observance of this rule, 
among the unregenerate. We may see the private 
seaman extend his bare arm, to receive the blow 
aimed at Commodore Decatur’s head. We may see 
the young physician, engaged in a post mortem ex- 
amination of the dead body of a victim of the plague, 
in hopes of obtaining some information, that would 
enable his fellow-laborers to check the progress of 
the fell destroyer, and save his devoted city, when he 
knew that examination would cost him his life. We 
may see the storm-bound, starving mariner, volun- 
teering to die, to become food for the surviving suf- 
ferers. We may see Leonidas, and a thousand other 
heroes of antiquity, sacrificing themselves upon the 
altar of their country’s interest. In these instances, 
however, no small incentive were the splendid enco- 
miums which they knew would flow from the hearts 
of their cotemporary countryman, and that halo of 
glory that would surround their names in the eyes 
of future ages. 

But, excepting these few instances, the whole bent 
of human effort has been to secure its own selfish 
ends and aims, regardless of the consequences upon 
community. Almost the first act recorded of man 
was a violation of this rule. Adam would fain throw 
the blame of the fatal transgression upon Eve, and 
Eve upon the serpent. The blood of Abel declares 
the next great violation of it. Disregard to this rule 
was so general during the antediluvian period, that 
God, finding that “‘ the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth,’’? and that the earth was “filled with 
violence,’’ repented that he had made man, and pur- 
posed to destroy him from off the face of the earth. 
And almost every subsequent step in the history of 
the world, is but a narration of events, where men, 
as individuals, or nations, have bestowed upon others 
treatment that they would not willingly receive from 
them, requiring of others what they would be very 
reluctant to grant, or retaliating real or imaginary 
injuries, in violation of that part of the rule that 
prohibits the returning of evil for evil. 

Jacob violated the rule upon Esau—Jacob’s elder 
children upon Joseph; but Joseph gave a splendid 
exemplification of it, when he received, with affec- 
tionate, forgiving kindness, those brethren that sold 
him into slavery, and administered to their wants. 
In violation of this rule, to extend their possessions, 
or to seek redress for injuries, the wild tribes of bar- 
barians have continued an unintermitting war, in 
some land, from the earliest dispersion of Noah’s 
children even unto the present. To obtain for self 
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and Napolean, could stain the broad face of earth 
with the lurid streams of human blood, and bury 
nations of men beneath the car of their ambition. 
To remove the national disgrace caused by the in- 
constancy of Helen, and to punish the trespassing 
amours of Paris, must be poured out floods of blood 
and treasure, in a ten years’ laborious struggle; and 
Trojan wealth and splendor, pride and population, 
be gorged to glut the bloody thirst of Greece. To 
gratify long-cherished Carthaginian and Roman hate 
and envy, repeated bloody wars must hurry thou- 
sands of guilty souls into a dread eternity, and, final- 
ly, wipe out Carthaginian greatness from the earth. 
And, for revenge, the accumulated rage of ages, 
bursting from its northern confines, rolled down 
and buried Roman pomp and power, wealth, beauty, 
literature, and refinement, beneath the gloomy mists 
of barbarism, and spread a cloud of moral dark- 
ness over the earth. In the proud ages of chiv- 
alry, the dust of an insulting word must be blown 
off by the expiring breath of a fellow-being. And, 
even unto the present time, only excepting where 
the pure principles of the Gospel of peace have ob- 
tained a controlling influence, the great principle of 
human selfishness is eagerly devouring mankind. 

It is to the influence of this principle, taught by 
our Savior, that we owe all our political and social 
superiority over the inhabitants of the dark ages; be- 
cause mankind have been taught to regard the rights 
of others as sacred as their own. ‘This is the only 
ground of the political freedom of republican govern- 
ment. It is the only sure foundation of permanency 
in government. While the governing authority aims 
at securing only its own interest, encroaching upon 
the rights of others, it can retain that authority only 
so long as it has physical power to defend itself 
against all other interested powers. Such was the 
government of Bonaparte, the only aim of which 
was to secure the personal aggrandizement of its 
great head. But, where nations respect the rights of 
other nations, and confer upon them the treatment, 
in their national capacity, that they would wish to 
receive from them, there will be no occasion for an 
appeal to arms, and no nation will conquer another 
to add to its own greatness. And, where the rights 
of all the individuals of a nation are equally secured, 
there being no incentive to revolution, the govern- 
ment may continue just as long as this: principlé is 
regarded. So, too, with individuals. Act upon this 
principle, and there will be no occasion for conten- 
tions, disputes, litigations, &c. 

Whatever is not according to thi$ principle, is at 
war with the puse spirit of the Gospel, under what- 
ever high pretensions it may appear; and it will meet 
the condemnation of the Judge, in the final day of 
accounts. What, then, shall we consider the char- 
acter of Romanism? What stronger proof could we 
have, than her dark spirit of inquisition, her oppres- 
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more do we wish to prove that she is a fallen angel, 
an adopted child of hell, and that the spirit that rules 
in her, is the same one that reigns in the regions of 
darkness? 

To be a true and holy disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
requires an observance of this rule in every partic~ 
ular; and yet, how few Christians that are not guilty 
of a violation of it in some degree! How many pro- 
fessors of Christianity there are, who harbor in their 
bosom hate toward a brother or sister! How often 
do we hear such remarks as the following: “TI will 
not visit at Mrs. *s, for Miss will be there; 
she passed me in the street, and never looked at me. 
I will not speak to her till she does to me,” &c. “If 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
they? Do not even the publicans so?’ Again: “I 
am not pleased with brother ’s preaching: he ap- 
pears to have so much self-complaisance and satisfac- 
tion:’’ ‘*I would like to give that lady a cut, to lower 
her colors a little.” These two remarks are of the 
same character, and both manifest a wish to deprive 
others of the satisfaction they experience in the con- 
templation of themselves. Again, speaking of some 
treatment received: ‘‘ He will repent of that:’? which 
expresses a design to return evil forevil. How often 
do we see a manifest desire to mar the feelings of 
some one, who is elated with prosperity, or is enjoy- 
ing some way more than others, at that time! How 
often is personal enmity perpetuated, because one is 
too proud to offer, and another too proud to ask an 
explanation! How many scenes of neighborhood 
and domestic discord are generated, by pride of 
opinion and purpose—by that desire in the human 
heart to have its own way and will, when all might 
have been avoided, if either had observed this rule, 
and followed the example of the venerable Wesley, 
in his treatment of his companion, Bradford! How 
often is friendship severed, by requiring of others 
services that we would not be willing to bestow, and 
then feeling ourselves offended by a refusal! Are 
not all these violations of the rule? Are they not 
all doing to others as we would not that they should 
do to us? 

We are not surprised that heartless nations should 
disregard the rules of justice, trample upon the rights 
of each other, and march their hosts to war. Nor 
are we surprised that that man, in whose bosom 
reigns the dark spirit of infidelity, should love re- 
venge—should delight to goad the tender sensibilities 
of the heart, or seek to wipe out a stain from his 
insulted honor with the blood of a fellow-being; but 
that the tender, timid, sympathizing, forgiving breast 
of a renewed, heaven-born daughter of the Most 
High, should be guilty of such a feeling, in the least 
degree, how contrary to true holiness—how contrary 
to our exalted ideas of her character! There is no 
personal insult that requires active resentment, and 
no injury that interest or the word of God requires 
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Itis to the general observance of this rule, that we 
must look for the correction of all the injustice, and 
all the enormities which arise in the intercourse of 
man with man. And, O, what heart would not re- 
joice to see that time arrive, when every individual 
shail regard, as his own, the rights of every brother— 
when revenge and retaliation shall be things un- 
known—when that all-engrossing spirit of selfishness 
shall be banished to that world where it may find con- 
genial spirits among the dwellings of the damned— 
and the tastes, pleasures, wishes, feelings, reputation, 
possessions, and welfare of all, be esteemed as dear 
to them as ours to us—when personal, neighbor- 
hood, and domestic broils shall become scenes of rare 
occurrence—when the sound of defamation, and mal- 
ice, and envy, shall salute our ears no more—when 
courts of justice and compulsory law shall become 
superfluities—when prisons and jails shall be unten- 
anted—when report of crime and the executioner’s 
hammer shall be heard no more—when the sunny 
breezes of the south shall bear on their wings to us 
no more, the tears and groans of the oppressed— 
when the last blast of the clarion of war shall have 
sounded, and died away in the distance—in short, 
when all shall do to others as they would that others 
should do to them—when the peaceable kingdom of 
the Son of righteousness shall be established through- 
out the earth, and man restored to many of the 
peaceful enjoyments of lost, lamented Paradise! 

Christian, let thy prayers, thy precepts, and thy 
example, preach this principle to all the world. 


——————— eee 


BRING BACK MY FLOWERS. 


Suggested by reading an article, in prose, on the same subject. 





BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 


On the velvet bank of a rippling stream, 
Sat a bright-eyed, beautiful child; 

On her neck was a wreath of rose-buds seen, 
And her lap was with flow’ rets fill’d: 

Her face was bright as the sunshine that fell 
Upon it—her voice was as clear 

As the song of the bird that carol’d in the dell, 
And warbled its sweet notes there. 


The sweet little stream went singing along— 
Went murmuring along at her feet; 

Right well did the child like its gushing song— 
Right well loved its melody sweet; 

And, plucking, she threw to it flower after flower— 
For their beauties how little she cared!— 

Till her blossoms and buds, in the glee of that hour, 
On the sparkling stream disappeared. 





Then, seeing her loss, she sprang to her feet, 
And cried to the brook that ran by: 

“ Bring back my flowers!”’ but the echoes repeat 
Naught but the child’s fruitless cry. 

Though the sweet little stream went singing along— 
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Went murmuring still at her feet, 
No longer she heeded its gushing song— 
No longer its melody sweet. 


‘‘ Bring back my flowers!” in anguish, she cried, 
As the stream bore them, blooming and fair; 

‘‘ Bring back my flowers!’’ only echoed its tide— 
Only, tauntingly, echoed the air; 

And, long after, mid the child’s mournful cries, 
And long in her sorrowing hours, 

Did echo the stream, and the wailing winds’ sighs, 
The fruitless cry, ‘‘ Bring back my flowers!’’ 


Think, maiden, who wasteth thy youthful hours, 
Of the child and her flow’rets so gay; 

Life’s moments to thee are perfumed flowers, 
And are speeding, how swiftly! away: 

Let their brightness and fragrance sweetly blend, 
And to all around thee be given, 

And thus, like an incense, upward ascend 
To their bountiful Giver in heaven. 


Else, when thou hast carelessly flung them from thee, 
And seest them fast receding o’er 

The swift fleeting tide of time’s restless sea, 
To return to thee, maiden, no more, 

Like the child to the stream, thou shalt uselessly ery 
To the past, in thy then saddened hours— 

*‘ Bring back my flowers!’’ and the only reply 
Will be the echo—* Bring back my flowers!’’ 


Tey 


HAPPY CHOICE. 


BY REV. J. W. WHITE. 


I nave been at the palace where wealth held its seat, 
And have mark’d her ineffable splendor and pride; 
But from weeping and anguish it form’d no retreat; 
For my spirit still languish’d for something beside. 


I then went to the feast of voluptuous joy, 
Where were wine, song, and revel, and dancing, 
and glee; 
But the wine lost its relish, the viands did cloy, 
And, in sadness, I sigh’d from the scene to be free. 


Then I went to the fount where the learned man 
drank, 
And survey’d the fair fields of his classical lore; 
But my soul was not tranquil—there still was a blank 
To be fill’d by a science unstudied before. 


Then I flew to the cross: O, the Savior was there, 
To receive the poor penitent, panting for rest; 

I believ’d on his name—he gave hope for despair, 
And my soul was renewed—it was sanctified—blest. 


O, then, fly to this cross, who for happiness pine, 
Turn from folly and earth, while probation is giv’n: 
Then shall wisdom, redemption, and treasures be 
thine, 
And a crown, palm, and palace await thee in 
heav’n. 
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TACKET’S FORT. 
A HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


BY REV. J. G. BRUCE. 


“Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore, 

Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 

And told our marveling boyhood legend’s store 
Of their strange ’ventures, happ’d by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be! 

How few, all weak and withered of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 

To sweep them from our sight! Time rolls his ceaseless 

course.” Scorr. 


Ir was the depth of winter. The winds swept 
fitfully along the deep, narrow valley of Elk river, 
and howled mournfully, as they tossed the giant 
branches of the mountain oak. The light of day 
had faded from the highest snow-clad peak of the 
Alleghanies. In a small cottage, immediately upon 
the bank ‘of the river, fifteen miles above its junc- 
tion with the Great Kanawha, blazed a bright fire, 
around which was gathered a happy family, in which 
I was a guest. Mr.and Mrs. Young had seen many 
a December gale. Old age, with all its attendant 
infirmities, was upon them. Their lives had been 
spent in the wilds of western Virginia, a place re- 
plete with bold adventure and hazardous enterprise. 
To while away a long winter night, and, if possible, 
snatch from oblivion facts connected with border 
warfare, joined to an intense but innocent curiosity 
to note the dangerous paths these hardy pioneers had 
threaded, I asked for their history. But to detail 
that would exhaust the patience of the reader. I 
select, therefore, a single event, and those imme- 
diately connected with it—the capture of Tacket’s 
Fort. 

In the month of January, 1789, the smoke of the 
white man’s cabin arose, for the first time, amid the 
tall forest trees that graced the beautiful valley of 
the Great Kanawha, immediately below the mouth 
of Coal river. The tide of emigration had come 
slowly down from ‘Camp Union,”’ now Lewisburg, 
Va., having its entire course stained with blood, until 
it reached ‘‘ Fort Clendenen,’”’? now Charleston, where 
it was stayed for several years by the strong arms 
of Indian warriors, fighting bravely and desperately 
to retain possession of ‘‘the beautiful river of the 
woods.’’ But the mandate had gone forth— 

“On to the west, dark Indian, go!” 
and, yielding to destiny, they slowly and sullenly 
retired, while in close proximity the “pale faces” 
followed, to spoil their temples and desecrate the 
graves of their fathers. 

‘In January, 1789,’? said Mrs. Young, “‘my 
father, Lewis Tacket, and his brother Christopher, 
with their families, settled at the mouth of Coal 
river, and built what was called ‘Tacket’s Fort,’ a 
little in the rear of the present residence of Mr. 
John Capehart. This ‘fort’ was a double log 
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cabin, inclosed by a strong stockade, which was or- 
dinarily a sufficient protection from the Indians. 
They were soon joined by others as fearless as 
themselves. And we numbered, in fifteen months, 
seven families—in all, thirty-one persons. The 
dense forest was gradually yielding to the axe—the 
wilderness was becoming a fruitful field; and long 
exemption from Indian incursions had beguiled us 
into a degree of carelessness incompatible with our 
safety. On the 22d of March, 1790, my mother 
and brother Lewis, being in a field some distance 
from the fort, were seized and carried off by a party 
of Indians. Pursuit was made, but without suc- 
cess. They were carried to Huron, in Michigan, 
where my mother was purchased from her captor 
by a squaw, who had kuown her when a girl, sent 
to Detroit, and set at liberty. The officers at De- 
troit interested themselves for my brother, obtained 
his release, and sent them down the lake to Erie, 
whence they passed across the country to ‘‘Camp 
Union,’? where they arrived early in September. 
News of their release had been brought to us at the 
fort, with the further information that they would 
come from Erie to Pittsburg, and thence descend 
the Ohio river to Point Pleasant. 

‘*My father and Charles Young left the fort on 
the 26th of August, and descended the Kanawha 
river to that place, for the purpose of bringing them 
home; but they had gone the other route. That 
day I became a joyful mother. As these were the 
only persons that had been taken by the Indians for 
a long time, and their release following so close 
upon their captivity, it did_not produce that cireum- 
spect vigilance which would have saved the fort. 
The people commenced building outside of the 
picket; and some of them (we among others) were 
living on Coal river, some distance from the fort. 
But we were not afraid. We thought the warhoop 
would startle us no more. Alas! ‘we know what a 
day may bring forth.’ 

“The 27th of August, 1790, dawned upon the 
fort. The sun shone from an unclouded sky. The 
men were busy building a house on Coal river. John 
M’Elihany was sick in the fort, and my uncle, Chris- 
topher Tacket, was there to guard it. About four 
o’clock, P. M., some of the children were out on the 
bank of the Kanawha, playing ball, and my uncle 
was keeping tally for them. Some Indians, who had 
approached them under cover of the banks of the 
river, showed themselves but a few yards from the 
boys, and raised the terrible war cry of their nation. 
Tacket and the boys fled with the utmost precipi- 
tation. He reached the gate; but waiting for the 
children to get in before he made it fast, the Indians 
rushed upon and forced it open. He then started to 
the house, where he had left his gun; but was shot 
down and tomahawked in the yard, as were all the 
children. John M’Ellhany hearing the cry without, 
closed the door; but, in doing it, had three of his 
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fingers shot off. Unable to defend themselves, and 
the Indians promising protection if they would sur- ; 
render, Mrs. M’Ellhany prevailed with her son to 
open the door and admit them. There were in the | 
fort, John M’Ellhany, his mother, wife, Hannah ; 
Tacket, (wife of Christopher,) Betsy ‘Tacket, Samuel § 
Tacket and Samuel M’Ellhany, (little boys.) Hav- 
ing secured these, the Indians bound up M’Ellhany’s } 
wounded hand, and, taking what plunder they could, 
retreated on to the hill, some half mile or more, » 
where they stopped to divide the spoils, which being 
done, they left the prisoners under a strong guard, 
and the main party returned to the fort, to secure 
more prisoners. But they were disappointed; for ; 
when the people on Coal river heard the shooting at 
the fort, Robert M’Ellhany and his son Robert ran 
to ascertain the cause of it; and the rest of us took 
refuge in the house of Thomas Allsbury. 

“QO, it was an awful moment! We knew not } 
at what moment the foe might be upon us; and 
should they come, we had no hope of deliverance. 
The M’Ellthanys finding the fort in possession of a 
large party of Indians, gave up all for lost, and, 
without returning to us, passed through the woods, 
crossed Coal river at the falls, and reached Clen- 
denen next morning at daylight. We soon ascer- 
tained that the Indians had retired from the fort, and 
were sufficiently acquainted with their mode of war- 
fare, to believe that they had only retired a short : 
distance, and would return before dark. We, there- 
fore, took canoes instantly and started for Clendenen. ! 

‘* Just after dark there came up a heavy thunder- 
storm. The rain fell in torrents, filling the canoe 
in which I was, half full of water; and it did seem 
that we had only escaped the fury of the savage to 
find a watery grave. How I shielded my child, in 
that long night of alarm and terror, I know not; 
but we all arrived safely at Clendenen next morning 
about sunrise. The Indians finding that we had fled, 
killed what cattle they could find, »urned all the 
houses, and returning to the prisoners, told them 
that they had killed all the people in the neighbor- 
hood. Sometime after, however, they told them the 
truth, stating that those little rivers had saved them. ° 
And so it was; for if the rivers had not been swollen 
by recent rains, they would have pursued and cut ; 
us all off, or taken us prisoners. 

** About sundown they were ready to move; but, 
as a necessary preliminary, wished to bind John M’- 
Ellhany. He told them it was useless; for his mother 
and wife being with them, he should not think about 
making his escape. Feinging satisfaction with this 
answer, one of them threw down a blanket, and 
bade him take it up. As he stooped to execute the 
order, the tomahawk was buried in his head; and he 
rolled upon the ground a lifeless corpse! Leaving } 
him there a prey to wild beasts and the vultures of } 
the air, they hurried away with the mother and wife, } 
whose apprehensions for the future were too painful ° 
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’ to allow them to realize, to the full extent, the des- 


olation of the present moment, or to give to the 
bitterness of their anguish the luxury of tears. It 
was one of those moments of high-wrought, intense 
excitement, in which the tide of feeling can only 
double back upon itself, and freeze the heart with 
horror! 

“ They continued their march to a late hour of the 


; night. The elder Mrs. M’Ellhany, beside being in- 


firm from age, was very corpulent, and hence trav- 
eled with difficulty, retarding the progress of the 
entire company. Betsy Tacket was walking imme- 


; diately behind her, the last of the sad captive train. 


Observing the Indians in close consultation, she 
guessed their fatal determination, and said, ‘ Grand- 
mother, it is time for you to pray—they are going to kill 
you!’ Without making any reply, she fell upon 
her knees and cried, ‘ Lead me to the Rock that is 
higher than I!’ and, as the words trembled upon her 
lips, the tomahawk of the savage bade 


“¢The weary wheels of life stand still.’ 


The silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl broken, 
and her spirit passed away to the land of the blest. 
She was a member of the Baptist Church, and a de- 
voted Christian. 0, it is, indeed, 
“¢ A fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing, 
In any shape—in any mood;’ 
but to see it in this shape, even in the dim, shadowy 
distance of half a century, makes us shudder. But 
she was ready—her lamp was trimmed and burning. 
She lived in communion with God, and to her we 
may appropriately apply the words of Montgomery: 
‘¢¢ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air— 
His watchword at the gate of death: 
He enters heaven with prayer.’ 

‘Soon after her death they encamped for the night. 
Next morning the Indians disagreed about some- 
thing, and one of them, taking Hannah Tacket, sep- 
arated from the others, and, turning up Guyandotte 
river, passed on to the Holstien. He, several times, 
made her steal corn and other things necessary to 
their subsistence. She at length asked him if the 
Indians stole from each other. ‘No,’ said he, ‘the 
Great Spirit would be angry with them.’ ‘You 
make me steal from my people, and do you not 
think the Great Spirit will be angry with me for 
doing so?’ Unable to answer her, he was content, 
after that, to do the stealing himself. He treated her 
with great kindness and affection, and, some eighteen 
months or two years after her captivity, he released 
her, and she returned to her friends. The others 


; crossed the Ohio river, and went to some of their 


towns on the Muskingum, where the prisoners were 
separated, Jane M’Ellhany remaining, while Betsy 
Tacket and the two little boys were carried to Huron. 
Jane M’Ellhany’s captivity was short, and the man- 
ner of her escape so remarkable, as to warrant our 
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calling it providential. The man who owned her 
sent her, early one morning, to a neighboring wig- 
wam for a basket, in which he wished to wash some 
lye hommony. Though wellacquainted with the path, 
she lost her way. Utterly bewildered, she could 
neither find the hut to which she was sent, nor any 
other. In this condition she wandered all day. Late 
in the evening she came to an Indian village, but she 
saw no person. She passed several huts without even 
an inclination to stop. At length, as she approached 
one, some person seemed to say to her, ‘ Stop here!’ 
Yielding to the suggestion, she stepped to the door, 
and, to her great joy, found the hut was occupied 
by a white man, whose name, as she subsequently 
learned, was Zanes. He asked her if she was a pris- 
oner, where taken, and if she desired to return to 
her friends. Having answered his inquiries, he told 
her that, if she would consent.to be concealed for a 
few weeks, and assist his wife in preparing his winter 
clothes, he would restore her to her friends. With 
these conditions she cheerfully complied. Taking 
her some distance from his house, he concealed her 
beneath a pile of logs, where she remained for six 
weeks. The hunting season at length arrived, when 
he conveyed her to Wheeling, whence she returned 
to Clendenen. 

“Betsy Tacket was stolen from the Indians by a 
Mr. M’Pherson, who was trading with them, and 
carried to Detroit, where she subsequently married 
Robert Johnson, who purchased Samuel Tacket, and 
then returned with them to Kanawha. 

“The fate of Samuel M’Ellhany is not known; 
but it is supposed that he was killed at the time of 
General St. Clair’s defeat, as we never heard of him 
afterward. 

‘* May such scenes never recur!’’ said Mrs. Young, 
as she wiped the tears from her cheek. ‘I saw the 
dense, heavy cloud of smoke roll up from the fort, 
and knew full well that a sister and brother were 
either killed or were led away captive. Ah! though 
forty-nine years have passed away since that ill-fated 
day, its scenes are as fresh in my mind as if they 
had occurred yesterday.”’ 

The clock had struck twelve—the bright fire had 
become dim; so, bidding my kind entertainers good- 
night, I retired to rest, feeling grateful to God that 
the restless vengeance of the untutored savage would 
not disturb me, in that quiet cottage home. And now, 
gentle reader, if I have beguiled thee of one care, 
awakened in thy heart one emotion of gratitude for 
the felicity of thy position, or kindled into livelier 
glow the sympathies of thy nature, my recompense 
is gained. 








‘THe greatest saints in heaven,’’ says Susannah 
Wesley, ‘‘were once sinners upon earth; and the 
same redeeming love and free grace that brought 
them to glory are sufficient to bring us, also, thither.”’ 


LDL 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 
BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 

‘*Benotp how good and how pleasant it is, for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.”’ True religion 
makes all lovely that comes within its influence. It 
is the transforming power of Heaven operating upon 
the heart, mellowing down the roughness of human 
nature, bending the human to the Divine will, sweetly 
blending, in a glow of associated loveliness, the bet- 
ter feelings of the soul, and “bringing every thought 
into obedience to the will of Christ.”” In this light, 
the royal Psalmist must have viewed those brethren 
who dwelt together in unity. Under this influence 
we must live, if our unity be like the “dew of 
heaven.”’ 

This unity should, in its nature, be a unity of pur- 
pose. That purpose should be, to glorify our Creator, 
to follow Christ as obedient servants, and as instru- 
ments in the hands of God to carry out the great 
ends of the Gospel, in the conversion of the world. 

It should, also, be a unity of feeling—an enduring 
affection, binding heart to heart, linking soul to soul, 
cementing in Christian alliance the people of God, 
looking upon the kingdom of grace as free for all 
who will be governed by its fundamental principles, 
without monopolizing religion, on account of some 
trivial peculiarity that never affects the salvation 
of the soul. This is Christian union, and it is the 


} very picture and image of Heaven’s holy religion; 


rather, it is religion itself carried out in real life—it 
is an embodiment of faith, hope, and charity—the 
garment of righteousness mantling the soul—the 
dove of Eden living in the heart—the celestial flame 
that feeds a pious mind, and sheds a heavenly influ- 
ence over all within its sphere. 

This unity should be Scriptural in its nature. 
Although it is our duty to do good to all men, yet 
we are not required to fellowship all as brethren, for 
all are not such. Some are our secret enemies, 
others are our settled, open foes. We are com- 
manded “ not to keep company, if any man that is 
called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, 
with such a one, no, not to eat.’? But, when the 
fundamental principles of the Gospel are believed, 
and the spirit of Christ exhibited in the life, we should 
acknowledge the reign of that spirit, and love those 
who love God. ' 

Christian union should be a union of action. There 
is need of action. The condition of the Church, the 
wants of a revolted world, the perishing state of 
souls, the flight of time, a yawning hell, an invi- 
ting heaven, and the imperative commands of a holy 
God, all unite in calling upon the people of God to 
strong and effective action, in the cause of the Re- 
deemer. There is much of evil in this world, and 
much will have to be done before it is uprooted, and 
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the human race set right, and governed by King 
Immanuel. Every Christian has his or her share to 
do, in effecting the moral renovation of the world; 
and woe will be on those who smother the light 
which the great Head of the Church has put into 
theit hearts. Though all are not acting in the same 
manner, it does not imply that they are not, there- 
fore, acting in concert. Different parts of an army 
may be fighting with different weapons; yet they are 
all from the same army; and, if true to the common 
cause, and their warfare be against the common foe, 
they are united in action, though they may not all 
seem to fight in the same manner. If the followers 
of Christ stop not to destroy the good that their 
brethren have done, but unitedly act, in every right- 
eous way, to banish sin from the world, God will 
bless that united action, and crown the effort with 
success. 

The spirit of Christian love and union can be 
greatly promoted, by making due allowance for hu- 
man weakness. We are told to “ bear one another’s 
burdens.”’ Christians should remember that Chris- 
tians err; and if God bears with them, so should we, 
while they exhibit the spirit of the Savior. 

Again: we should consider the relation we sustain 
to each other, remembering that we are brethren. 
Christian conversation, Christian fellowship, and an 
interchange of kind feeling, mingled with devout 
prayers for one another, will always ally the followers 
of Christ in one holy brotherhood. It is hard hating 
the brother one daily prays for. It is far more easy 
to love him. 

And, above all, how necessary to have the real 
presence of Carist with us—the Holy Ghost really 
dwelling in our hearts, and sweetly swaying our 
every affection, and entirely ruling over every power 
of the soul. When human beings are thus governed 
by God’s own Spirit, they will love one another— 
they will be loved and blessed by God. What, but 
the Spirit of God, could have so melted and cemented 
together that vast assembly, the Christian Alliance? 
Is it not plain to all, that the great Head of the 
Church presided there? And will he not preside and 
rule over all hearts, and all assemblies, if all will but 
admit his reign? 

What sight is more pleasant, than that of brethren 
dwelling together in unity? How beneficial, how 
good in itself! O, it is “like the dew of heaven!”’ 
Behold such a class of brethren—a family of emi- 
grants, journeying to a far off land—a Christian 
brotherhood, united in holy feeling, and engaged in 
holy action, and led on by the Lord of hosts!’ The 
angels love to visit them, and God loves to dwell 
among them. ‘Their union is sweet, and something 
like that which the redeemed on high enjoy. 


“ And if their fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet, 
What heights of rapture shall they know, 
When round his throne they meet!” 
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THE POWER OF MIND. 


BY REV. W. T. HARLOW. 


Power is the property of mind. It is, strictly 
speaking, predicable of nothing but mind. We are 
exceedingly apt to lose sight of this truth, in consid- 
ering the different phenomena of the natural world. 
We say that the storm, the lightning, and the tor- 
nado, are powerful; but where would be their power 
were the omnipotent Mind to be withdrawn? We 
say of the man who is a giant in muscular strength, 
that his arm is mighty; but where is its power when 
the spirit takes its flight? That arm that was raised 
in terror, is now nerveless and innocent, and the 
insignificant worm proudly triumphs over it. 

Power, like the mind to which it belongs, is 
indestructible. Physical disorganization may im- 
pede its action, but it cannot annihilate it. There 
is power even in the mind of an idiot. It may be 
fettered, like Samson, with cords for a season; but 
it only waits for a proper time—the time that God 
has appointed—when, like him, it will burst those 
cords, and rise with native, unobstructed freedom. 

But there is within us, in addition to this loco- 
motive power, one of a much higher grade. It is 
the power of thought—thought that gives to man 
dominion over the beasts of the field, the birds of 
the air, and the fish of the sea—thought, the mighty 
instrument that moves the affairs of this world! 
Look at its achievements! What has it not done? 
It has embodied itself in language, and found the 
means of its own preservation; so that the thoughts 
of ages past become the thoughts of this. It has 
triumphed over the elements, and made them sub- 
serve its own advancement. It has navigated the 
ocean, and girted the earth in spite of difficulty. It 
has leveled mountains, elevated valleys, and brought 
the ends of the world into neighborhood. It has 
towered above the storm, scaled the heavens, and, 
laying its hand upon the forked lightning, has borne 
away, in triumph, its terrific fangs. Disdaining the 
tedious communication by means of steam, and fly- 
ing away, on magnetic wires, with lightning speed, 
it has linked together distant cities, and made them 
one. It has analyzed and classified the rocks, the 
plants, the birds, the beasts, and the fish, of the pres- 
ent and of past ages. Not content with exploring 
the surface, it has entered the deep caverns of the 
earth by the volcano’s crater, and investigated the 
phenomenon of those great respirators of nature, 
and determined the laws which regulate the earth- 
quake’s shock; and thus, with the familiarity of the 
schoolboy with his ball, it calls the earth its own. 
The deeds of noble daring which poets have sung, 
have been achieved, and sung, too, by the power of 
thought. It gives skill to the sculptor’s chisel. It 
is the orator’s spell-binding influence. It is music’s 
melody and the poet’s fire. Such is the power of 
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thought, and such its achievements. What it is yet 
destined to accomplish, we may not say. ‘True, in 
some respects, it is limited; but, in others, its limits, 
if it have any, have never yet been found. Mind is 
on the advance. There never was a time when ex- 
ulting Science gazed on more or brighter trophies 
than at the present. And yet it may be, that all 
that the wise have known as yet, in comparison of 
what may still be known, is as if they had been 
playing, as Newton said of himself, with the pebbles 
on the shore of the great ocean of truth. Yes, the 
march of thought is onward in the direction of 
those unknown limits. And other generations, 
borne on by its power to a higher stand than that 
of the present, may talk of discoveries within the 
field of their vision, which do not come within the 
range of ours. 

Such is the power of all. One may bury it up, 
or, by energetic and patient application, call it forth 
and give it wings for almost any flight. It may 
require long days and years of unremitting labor; 
but the result, when Science shall bring her trophies, 
and lay them at his feet, and the exulting heart shall 
swell with rapture more noble than that of the hero 
of the battle-field, when his eye surveys the achieve- 
ments of his valor, will repay him for his toil. 





MY FATHER’S GRAVE. 


BY E. W. HAWLEY. 


Ir was the twilight hour of the holy Sabbath; the 
loud peals of the distant church bell called the wor- 
shipers to their evening devotions. I had bowed 
with them in their morning sacrifice—I had mingled 
in their song of praise and adoration; but now I 
turned from the crowd to spend the last fleeting 
hour by my father’s grave. 

My father’s grave! O, who can tell the emotions 
that come “welling up”’ from the heart’s deepest 
fountain at such a moment! They told me he was 
dead; and well I knew, when last I kissed that pallid 
cheek, and heard that faltering voice utter farewell, 
that we should never meet again on earth; but, in my 


distant home, where his loved face was never seen, ° 


nor words of kind instruction heard, I could not press 
it on my heart that he had passed away; and when 
again I reached that cottage-place, and threw me on 
a mother’s bosom, and felt a sister’s warm embrace, 
I waited for his welcome; and though at morning 
prayers no father led, and when around the evening 
hearth his chair was vacant, yet something seemed 
to whisper to- my saddened heart, ‘Soon he will 
come,”’ and, listening, I would almost hear his step. 

But now I stood beside his grave—the awful reality 
burst with all its poignancy upon my spirit—that 
long-dreaded hour had surely come—that childhood’s 
home, that loved circle, around which entwined my 
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earliest, purest love, and which, in all my wander- 
ings, had been the attracting centre, was now bro- 
ken. That father, so revered, so dearly cherished, 
the protector of my youthful days, and counselor of 
riper years, was torn away. I sat me down to weep. 
O, the bitterness of such grief—the loneliness that 
came stealing over the spirit, and made me wish, as 
I had often done in earlier days, to lay me down in 
death, ere I should live to wander through life’s 
wilderness bereft of every friend! How dark and 
cheerless nature seemed, even in her liveliest mood! 
Our brightest hopes and dearest joys were but the 
vision of an hour: upon every forest leaf, and 
blooming flower, and sparkling eye, I read, passing 
away—passing away. I thought of him upon whose 
arm I leaned, and of that sweet babe, whose voice 
ever made music for my soul—of all my cherished 
friends; but these seemed transient as the morning 
cloud, or early dew. “Man cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down: he fleeth as a shadow, and 
continueth not,’’ was impressed with new force 
upon my mind. Indulging such reflections, my eye 
caught the inscription upon the marble tablet: “LI 
am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.’’ It was 
a powerful talisman, bringing to my relief all the 
precious truths and consoling principles of our holy 
religion, first impressed upon the tender mind by 
that father’s precepts, then enstamped upon the in- 
most soul by the energies of the Divine Spirit. 

A gentle influence, calm as the zephyr that 
breathed around, softened my grief, dried the falling 
tear, turned the current of thoughts, and pointed to 
the Christian’s hope—the Christian’s better home. 
Faith lent her “ realizing sight”’ while I gazed with- 
in the vail upon that sainted father, and sisters dear, 
as they cast their crowns at Jesus’ feet, singing of 
redeeming love to fallen man. No shade of sorrow 
hung around the brow—no scalding tear coursed the 
cheek—old age was not; neither was consumption’s 
seal in all that spirit-throng. Immortal youth and 
beauty beamed from every face, while saints and 
angels joined in one eternal chorus of “halleluiah to 
the Lamb!”’ 

Now I turned with new delight to earth’s scenes— 
no longer a dreary wilderness, where sorrow and 
death only reign; but a beautiful garden, where 
may be nourished the germs of immortal life—a 
splendid dressing-room, in which to prepare for that 
great day, when all nations shall appear before “ the 
throne’’—a spacious amphitheatre, through which 
we pass to the city of the living God; and when I 
left that place of graves, my heart was cheered, my 
hopes strengthened, and I better prepared to meet 
life’s changes and responsibilities, ever keeping an 
eye to that future reward—that glorious state, where, 
adorned with Christ’s righteousness, we shall meet 
an unbroken circle, to spend an eternity of blies at 
God’s right hand. 
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SABBATH MORN. 


BY REV. R. W. ALLEN, A. M. 


Tuis is a lovely and beautiful morning. The sun, 
rising in his majesty and glory, sheds his illuminating 
ant vivifying rays over the earth. The din of busi- 
ness is unheard, and all around is as still and silent 
as a “‘summer’s evening.’’ The aerial songsters fill 
the air with music. Nature, dressed in her lovely 
attire, wears the freshness and beauty of Eden. The 
earth is exquisitely adorned with the various and 
inimitable beauties of flowers, plants, and trees, 
which render it peculiarly cheering and animating. 
Its verdant landscapes fill the miind with the contem- 
plation of richer scenes, yet to be enjoyed. Methinks 
it resembles the celestial ‘‘country,’’ and the bowers 
of the “tree of life.’’ 

It is a SappaTH MorRNING—the morn of the day of 
rest. It reminds us of the spring-morn of eternity— 
the opening of that day, when all the ransomed 
hosts, with their glorified and immortal bodies, shall 
go up, to take full possession of their promised 
home. 

Glorious morn! the ushering in of a joyous day! 
We hail thee with delight, though thy stay is short. 
We bid thee welcome, as an hour of peace and con- 
templation. 

“ Welcome, sweet day of rest, 

That saw the Lord arise— 

Welcome to this reviving breast, 

And these rejoicing eyes.” 
flarassed, perplexed, and disturbed, the mind now 
finds sweet tranquility and repose. Ail anxiety and 
disquietude are laid aside: the distracting and busy 
scenes of life are forgotten: the bustle of the world 
gives place to sweet and sacred silence: the busy 
multitude no longer throng our streets: none appear 
in their workshops, or at their merchandise: stillness 

reigns throughout the busy hamlet. 

How peculiarly fitted is such a season for holy 
and heavenly contemplation! Scenes of amazing 
import and grandeur come up before us. The mind, 
undisturbed, swells with ecstatic delight on the ama- 
zing plan of redemption, the glories it unfolds, the 
blessings which it offers: it ranges through the scenes 
of time, and dwells, with untold interest, on the 
grand realities of the life to come. 

It is an hour of devotion. From the palace and 
the cottage, rises the grateful incense of prayer and 
praise to the Father of mercies, from many devout 
and humble worshipers. How sweet to the soul are 
the exercises of this hallowed hour, when, in solemn 
audience with heaven’s King, we are enabled to 
forget the cares, vexations, and secularities of the 
world! Blessed hour, indeed! our hearts rejoice at 
thy return. 

How delightful the associations, too, of this hal- 
lowed morn! It reminds us of the time when we 
were, by the mother’s side, first taught to repeat 


“_~ 


the infant hymn, and to lisp the infant prayer— 
when we were taught those instructive lessons in the 
Sabbath school. It revives a thousand events and in- 
cidents, of the haleyon days of childhood and youth, 
written, with indelible lines, on the tablet of the 


Recollections, too, at this hour of reflection, clus- 
ter around the mind, of painful, yet of consoling 
emotions. An honored father, beloved mother, affec- 
tionate brother, sweet and lovely sister—ah! where 
are they? They are gone: yes, to the “spirit land.” 
They are walking the plains of the celestial city, 
amid the delightful shades of the heavenly paradise. 
Farewell, then, endeared “loved ones,” till we meet 
again for endless reunion, in the ‘better land.”’ 
There, one 


* Perpetual Sabbath reigns.” 


But the church bell sounds, which summons us to 
the house of prayer—the temple of God. ‘There, 
with the assembled multitude, we will join in the 
chorus of devotion, and listen to the sound of mercy 
and salvation, as it falls from the lips of the embar- 
sador of Christ. 


“ How sweet a Sabbath thus to spend, 
In hope of one that ne’er shall end!” 
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HEAVEN’S EXCELSIOR. 


BY PEGASUS. 


As the Christian lingereth here, 
Like pilgrim from above, 

Still ever on his vision glows 
The Calvary of love. 

And, as he breathes his soul away 
In melody of prayer, 

A holy light writes on the cross, 
In crimson glory there, 

EXcELsIOR! 


When dies the saint, the seraph host 
Welcome from Zion’s hill 

Their sister spirit, with the song, 
Higher! yet higher still! 

Then, far away, it soars to God, 
Till heaven is full in view; 

And, as the pearly gates roll back, 
The anthem breaks anew, 

Excetsior! 


And, in the presence of the Lamb, 
Still higher will we rise, 

And shout Excelsior! in heav’n, 
Where music never dies; 

And the bright banner of our God, 
As o’er the throne it streams, 

Flashing amid the glories there, 
For ever with it gleams, 

Excesior! 
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REBECCA’S NURSE. 


BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN. 


Tue portraitures we have hitherto presented, have 
exhibited woman in the most interesting relations of 
life, affecting, in a variety of ways, as wife, mother, 
sister, and daughter, the destiny of those around her. 
We now direct attention to one designated by a 
more lowly appellative, occupying no lofty position 
in the scale of society, yet noticed by the sacred 
penman with a peculiarity of distinction granted to 
but few of either sex, whose names appear in the 
Scriptural record. The time and place of her death, 
her funeral, monument, and even epitaph, are all 
described. The first allusion to the individual thus 
honored, occurs in one of the most interesting narra- 
tives of the Old Testament—the history of Rebecca. 
Although the imagination is engrossed, while perus- 
ing it, with the eventful story of the young Syrian 
maiden herself, and the incidental introduction of 
those who subordinately figured there only attracts 
observation as it affects her, we can scarcely with- 
hold attention from the portrait of Deborah. There 
is an interest thrown about the shadowy outline that 
at once arrests the gaze. Simple as is the mode of 
its presentation to our vision, a thousand thoughts 
and emotions are awakened by the view. With the 
picture before us of the weeping Rebecca, strong in 
faith and hope, amidst the sorrow of parting from 
her nearest kindred, to be the bride of one known 
only by reputation, the eye wanders from the lordly 
retinue of her future father-in-law, waiting to es- 
cort her from her childhood’s home, and rests upon 
Deborah, her nurse. The young girl’s situation 
ceases to wear so lonely and isolated an aspect. 
Something of past affection and companionship go 
with her. The humble guardian of her infant 
years—the being to whom, next to its mother, the 
developing love of the child most early and most 
fondly clings, accompanies her. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her girlish inclinations, prepared to 
understand and sympathize with the prejudices of 
early habit and education, her nurse had a hold upon 
her heart no other attendant couldever win. It was 
almost maternal in its character. With her, Rebecca 
could talk of the past—of her father’s house—of 
her mother. With her, trust and freedom might 
exist, without lessening her dignity, er degenerating 
into improper familiarity. Affection often supplies 
the place of intellect—often avails, Ly its own un- 
aided tact, to produce results the combined efforts of 
genius and learning could not accomplish, unanima- 
ted by its spirit. The heart devotion of a servant may 
do more for the comfort and happiness of a family, 
than the mental endowments of its superior mem- 
bers. Blessed is the household that can boast of an 
affectionate and faithful domestic. We cannot know 
how much the everyday enjoyment of Rebecca was 














promoted, by the tender and watchful attention of 
the woman who had fostered her infancy, and for- 
saken her relatives and her country to dwell with 
her. Perhaps Rebecca owed to her vigilant observa- 
tion the information of Esau’s hostile intentions 
toward Jacob, which induced her to send him to her 
native city. It is said that the words of the elder 
brother were reported to the mother. Who so 
likely to have ventured the disclosure as the aged 
and trusted nurse of, probably, both mother and 
children? We may, also, imagine that, after the de- 
parture of Jacob, and during his long sojourn in 
Padan Aram, Deborah was the confidant and sharer 
of Rebecca’s solicitude about him, and the repository 
of many a tender message to the favorite child she 
was destined to behold no more. And when the 
death of her mistress severed the link that bound the 
old servant to Canaan, she, probably, desired and ob- 
tained the consent of Isaac to return to her native 
Mesopotamia; for it is but reasonable to suppose, 
that her attachment to Rebecca might impel her to 
the place where Jacob resided. Her affection for 
him may be inferred from her accompanying him 
from Padan Aram when she must have been very 
aged. It is not unlikely that her course was influ- 
enced by a promise to Rebecca to watch over his 
comfort as long as she lived. If this surmise be cor- 
rect, there appears a significance in the time and 
manner of her death, as reported by the historian. 
She had witnessed the tearful parting of Rebecca 
with her favorite son, when banished from his pater- 
nal roof, to prevent the crime of fratricide from rest- 
ing on his house. She was not ignorant of the 
prayers and anxiety which had followed him in his 
wanderings. ‘Those prayers and his mother’s coun- 
sels had not been fruitless, though the heart which 
poured them forth had long been silent in-the grave. 
The solitary pilgrim, who went from his chilhood’s 
home supported by his ‘“staff,’’ was returning an 
affluent man. Having, by his affectionate and judi- 
cious conduct, effected a reconciliation with his 
brother, and gratefully acknowledged the hand of 
God in all his prosperity, he journeys onward to 
Hebron. He reaches Luz, a place associated in his 
mind with the most eventful period of his existence. 
It was there he slept, when, in years gone by, a sad 
and lonely outcast, he fled from Esau’s wrath—it 
was there that one of the most transporting visions 
that ever visited the mental view, rose upon his 
dream, giving encouragement to his youthful hopes, 
and assuring him of the protection of Heaven in his 
future career. He pauses to erect an altar as a me- 
morial of his gratitude, and, with his whole family, 
renders an ascription of praise to the God who had 
so prospered and sustained him. The narration of 
these joyful thanksgivings is interrupted by a pro- 
phetic “but,’? as if the penman would prepare us 
for tidings of sorrow, and then follows the announce- 
ment of Deborah’s death: ‘* But Deborah, Rebecca’s 
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nurse, died, and she was buried beneath Bethel, un- 
der an oak: and the name of it was called Allon- 
bachuth,’”’ which signifies the ‘‘oak of mourning.”’ 
The imagination is at once excited by the brief but 
comprehensive account, and wanders back to the 
starting point of her history, follows her through her 
long pilgrimage, and acknowledges the propriety of 
the distinction which crowned its close. We feel 
that her death occurred precisely at the right mo- 
ment. The emotions which struggied in her breast, 
as she bowed before the altar of Bethel, might have 
been expressed, in the words of Simeon, ‘ Now, 
Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.’’ She had 
seen the desire of her heart realized in the piety and 
success of Jacob. The strength which had hitherto 
supported her was no longer needed; and, full of 
years, she resigned her soul in peace, surrounded by 
the grandchildren of her mistress. The name be- 
stowed upon the tree which marked her resting- 
place, is the record of the affectionate regret with 
which they laid her there. The relations of life are 
all appointed by God, and given, like the diversity of 
spiritual bestowments, ‘“‘to every man to profit 
withal.”? The true dignity of position consists in 
the propriety with which its duties are discharged. 
When charity pervades the atmosphere of home, 
that charity so beautifully defined by St. Paul, all 
the inmates realize its heathful, cheering influence. 
If consideration and kindness be exercised, by the 
responsible members, toward those occupying a 
lowlier place, with whom their everyday existence 
is so closely identified, they will, generally, meet a 
respondent attention to their interests and happi- 
ness. I look upon an aged domestic, who, for suc- 
cessive generations, has been part and parcel of one 
family, with peculiar emotions. I have frequently 
remarked the pride and pleasure with which those 
ancient chroniclers of the race they have served so 
long, associate themselves with its being, and treas- 
ure up its legends. Nor does the slavery which 
we justly deprecate as the foulest blot on our 
national escutcheon, affect this loyalty, or root out 
those emotions. God has put some neutralizing 
drops into the most bitter cup. There prevails a 
kind of clanish spirit among the sable tenants of 
well-ordered households, which inclines them to rally 
round the descendants of those whom their ancestors 
recognized as masters. Long after emancipation has 
sundered the visible bond of dependence, they will 
speak, with apparent interest, of former association, 
and, in times of need, or of affliction, resort to 
them for succor and sympathy with an undefined 
feeling of identification and right. Books have been 
written on a variety of subjects. It would be well 
if some competent pen would furnish one on the 
mutual duties of master, or mistress, and servant. 
Much might be done to render more agreeable, 
and even to throw some gleams of sunshine over 
the toilsome drudgery of daily household labor. 
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Gentleness may be combined with firmness, and 
indulgence with authority, although the union is 
more frequently admitted in theory than practice. 
Perhaps every human heart possesses some chord 
which may be taught to vibrate in harmony with 
our most despotic requisitions, if we could learn the 
art of touching it properly. But there should be no 
despotic requisition on the part of those who govern. 
Obedience to domestic rule is essential to order, and 
should, therefore, be claimed. Habit renders it easy. 
We believe that skillful management may make it 
pleasant. ‘To get the household machinery into reg- 
ular motion, its various parts adapted to their specific 
purposes, and to each other, is the grand difficulty. 
Once thus arranged, it will proceed harmoniously, if 
not musically. But, ah! that arrangement—how 
much it costs! What untiring, persevering effort!— 
what repeated failures'—what numerous disappoint- 
ments!—what trials of temper!—what self-reproach- 
es!—what mortifications and vexations!—yea, like 
‘*the godly sorrow ’’ of the Corinthians, “‘ what care- 
fulness—what clearing of ourselves—what indigna- 
tion—what fear—what vehement desire—what zeal— 
what revenge!’”? And then must be superadded an 
experimental acquaintance with the whole list of 
virtues prescribed by the apostle. ‘‘Giving all dili- 
gence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to 
temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to broth- 
erly kindness, charity.”” These things must be in 
us, and abound. But let not the picture discourage 
us. We should aim at success. Even if we person- 
ally fail, our attempts may impart lessons to those 
who may accomplish more. All science, as con- 
nected with man, is essentially progressive in its 
character. That of government, whether of nations, 
or households, must be so. The elements of human 
nature are the same, indeed, through every genera- 
tion; but the combinations in individual representa- 
tions are almost endless. One experiment suggests 
another. The first spark of a great improvement 
may glimmer for ages, ere its light be augmented, or 
rendered advantageous. And though, in the Chris- 
tian’s rule of life, there can be neither change nor 
improvement, whether applied to the government 
of himself, his family, or the Church, the dimness 
and discrepancy of the moral vision makes the 
attainment of perfection difficult in all. Who does 
not, however, anticipate the arrival of that glorious 
period, when the will of God shall be done on the 
earth as in heaven? One family, brought under the 
control of that will now, would present a model 
more precious than human genius ever wrought, and 
be a universal blessing. What aspirant after moral 
excellence has not dreamed of creating such a para- 
dise, and how many have wept in secret at the fail- 
ure of their efforts? Would that the youthful read- 
ers of this sketch might be influenced by the 
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imagination of a home, where the will of God is the 
presiding spirit, to prepare themselves to make it 
theirs! Would that those mothers, who so sedu- 
lously seek to have their daughters educated, (in the 
worldly sense of the term,) would train them for 
household rule—to be the guardians and constructors 
of the happiness of home! Then, indeed, would we 
see the dawn of the millennium. 


The law of kindness on the lips— 
The law of love within the breast, 
Hath gilded many a dark eclipse, 
And light on even toil impressed. 
Rul’d by its power, the household chain 
Through every link with freedom moves; 
Or if one jarring string complain, 
It only the exception proves. 
Few are the hearts which have no chords 
Responsive to a kindly hand— 
That gentle tones, and pleasant words, 
Cannot with mastering sway command. 
Man sitteth at the nation’s helm, 
And sword, and wealth, and law are his; 
But home is woman’s proper realm; 
Her sceptre patient kindness is. 


BEAUTY, PIETY, AND DEATH. 


BY LAMDA. 


I saw her fair and blooming as the rose, 
Whose opening petals drink morn’s dewy ray, 
Or as the queenly star, which beauteous glows 
In peerless light, to ope the coming day. 


Light was her step amid the festive throng— 
The witching waltz—the gleeful, merry play; 
And bright the circles which she moved among; 
But none more bright, or proudly gay than she. 


Lowly amidst a weeping throng she knelt, 
With nodding plume, and fashion’s gay attire; 
Nor ask her prayer, nor what that hour she felt. 
She rose; her cheek glowed with devotion’s fire. 


No more she moved mid pleasure’s giddy throng, 
Nor sought for bliss in fashion’s proud array; 
And many, wondering, asked why one so young 

Should dash life’s mirthful cup so quick away. 


But on her face there beamed a lovelier light, 
And on her coral lips a sweeter smile; 

And angel-spirits might have loved the sight 
Of one so beautiful—so free from guile. 


An angel came and gently touched her cheek, 
And laid his hand upon her marble brow: 

Cold was that hand, and yet she bowed her meek, 
And in earth’s tranquil bosom slumbers now. 


But, ere she slept, she spoke of visions bright— 
Of seraph music, and of cherub bands; 
And saw, reposing fair in heaven’s own light, 
The fadeless bowers of a happier land. 
Vor. VII.—23 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


BY EB. W. GRAY. 


“ The fount of life, outbursting from the throne 
Of God, the deep Pierian fountain pure, 
And Stygian pool, boiling damnation up— 
All, all are open wide, and pouring out 
Their various flood upon the thirsty world.” 


Wuen thousands of volumes are piled up within 
the precincts of a single library—when, in every 
city, and town, and village in the country, books 
have become an object of commerce—when the press 
is dropping her periodicals and papers at the door of 
every cottage, and thought and feeling are flying, 
with lightning speed, through the length and breadth 
of the land, reading matter must be abundant. And 
it is as various as it is abundant. The historian has 
made his record, the philosopher has spoken, the 
sensualist has belched forth his unholy passions, and 
the amateur of fiction, aloft on 

“Tmagination’s airy wing,” 
has told his dubious tale. And now, gentle reader, 
while we inquire for a moment into the character 
of books, and their adaptation to the respective pow- 
ers of the human mind, we urge the importance of 
a rigid discrimination in the choice of your reading. 

Books may be regarded as the embodiment of the 
light of ages past, whether elicited by reason or ex- 
perience, or derived by observation; and it ought to 
inspire our gratitude to God, that we may, at pleas- 
ure, unseal its beams, and command its radiance 
upon our pathway to the tomb. 

A due regard to the powers with which we are en- 
dued, should determine the character of our reading. 

It is a conscious fact that the mind can treasure 
up knowledge—the knowledge of transpiring and 
passing events—and that it can retain this knowledge 
for purposes of future usefulness and happiness. 
The mind is receptive as well as perceptive; and, while 
it surveys the present, it can, through the medium 
of history, and aided by the imagination, traverse 
the broad and eventful past, linger among its mani- 
fold scenes, follow its restless changes, sigh at the 
tomb of fallen greatness, or, hanging upon the skirts 
of war or pestilence, shudder at its cruelties, or weep 
ovet its sufferings. It can throw its comprehensive 
embrace around all that is important, and, with God- 
like ubiquity and power, bear it off to the present 
and make it its own. History is the sanctuary of 
narrative truths, the home of facts; and, as such, 
it addresses the understanding. If, by its perusal, 
the feelings are affected, or the heart moved, it is 
incidental. It is not so much the centre of heat, as 
light; and its great object is to enlighten the mind, 
rather than warm the heart. Including biography, 
it is the grand panorama at which we may gaze, till 
we know more of the past than the present, and are 
as familiar with the great and good among the dead, 
as with our personal friends. It is the voice of 
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wisdom heard from the stormy past, admonishing us 
of the duties and responsibilities of the present, and 
warning us of the dangers and uncertainties of the 
future, and, therefore, worthy of our profoundest 
attention. But we hasten. 

Again: man is endued with reasoning powers. He 
can not only retain important truths, but, by com- 
paring what he does know, with things in some 
respects unknown, he can discover the unknown. 
By instituting such comparisons, he has already 
greatly extended the boundary of human wisdom, 
and increased the sum of human happiness. The 
power to do this is called reason; and, doubtless, it 
is not only proper, but highly important, to read such 
works as are addressed to our reason. Of this kind 
are philosophical works in general. Their perusal 
tends, directly and powerfully, to improve the reason- 
ing powers, and elevate us in the scale of being. 
Man, unimproved by grace or study, is the image of 
the great God in ruins; and, with a nature that 
claims kindred with the seraphs, he gropes his ob- 
scure way down to the chambers of eternal night, 
scarcely ever turning 

“ A brute, unconscious gaze to heaven.” 
But the philssopher, recast into the hands of God, 
and purified from sin, stands forth again in the re- 
stored image of his maker, God, and sees 
* Glory in the grass, and splendor in the flower.” 
With his soul purged from vulgar prejudices and 


fears, 
“ He climbs the heights of yonder starry road, 
Rising through nature up to nature’s God.” 


Doctor Young has told us, that 
“ An undevout astronomer is mad;” 

and it cannot be doubted, that the profound deduc- 
tions of human reason tend to inspire sentiments of 
gratitude to God. But the great object of philoso- 
phy, like that of history, is not to move upon the 
heart and passions, but to enlighten and gratify the 
intellectual nature of man. 

When, six thousand years ago, the fiat of creative 
Power poured forth a fresh magnificence, and philo- 
sophic man was introduced upon the stage, amid the 
new-born realities that thronged earth and heaven, 
he began to observe and reason, and the light of 
science commenced its feeble illuminations. Dim 
was its radiance, and dense the ambient darkness. 
At last, the genius of inquiry stooped over the world, 
flash after flash of the peering intellect streamed 
across the brow of night, Reason threw off her mag- 
nificent coruscations, and the day arose. Thanks 
to God, that we live to bask in its meridian efful- 
gence! Works on natural, intellectual, and moral 
philosophy, replete with the finest deductions of hu- 
man wisdom, and pre-eminently calculated to feast 
the reason, invite the rich and the poor to their 
gratifying contents. And we earnestly recommend 
them to the attention of the young. They are the 
oracles of nature, speaking out of God’s great temple, 
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to the infinite gratification and good of mankind; 
and it is a pleasing thought, that we need not go 
upon a pilgrimage to foreign lands to benefit from 
their wisdom. They will fortify the soul against 
superstition, fanaticism, and ultraism; and, asso- 
ciated with the Bible, will do much to preserve man 
in all his dignity, amid the degenerating and corrupt- 
ing influences that are brought to bear upon him in 
the world; and, as such, they are worthy of our 
profoundest attention. - 

Man is a moral, religious being. Whether Jew, 
Christian, Mohammedan, or Pagan, he bows at his 
shrine, and worships; and all will concede, we believe, 
that as much of his present and ultimate happiness 
depends upon the proper exercise and development 
of his moral nature, as upon those of any other. It 
is in acts of devotion, that the Christian enjoys that 
hallowed unction from on high, which transforms hell 
to heaven, and, as he looks down the long future, 
fills him with rapturous anticipations. 

Then, it is not only proper, but important, to read 
those works which address his moral powers, and 
inspire his devotions. 

Of this class is the Bible. He that cannot press it 
to his bosom, with a holy gratitude that mounts up 
to heaven, is yet in the ‘gall of bitterness, and the 
bonds of iniquity.’’ As a history, it is the oldest, 
and, in some respects, the best in the world. As a 
moral code—a system of moral philosophy, it is the 
most reasonable that ever claimed the attention of 
the human mind. Its study will, doubtless, improve 
man as a sentient intelligence. But its great object 
is to effect a moral renovation of the world. The 
region of its influence is the heart, and sanctification 
of the heart its object. It would detach our affec- 
tions from the world, and lift them up to heaven, 
thus nourishing and strengthening our moral powers. 
It unvails to us the character of God, and exhibits 
his ‘* bowels of compassion”’ in a thousand gracious 
promises, thus inspiring our devotions, and nourish- 
ing within us the tender emotions of love and grati- 
tude. Idolatrous worldling, “thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee.’? Daughter of 
afflictions, trusting in God, look up: “As thy days 
are, so shall thy strength be.”’ 

“ Skeptic, spare that book, 
Touch not a single leaf, 
Nor on its pages look 
With eyes of unbelief.” 

Of this class are the lives and publications of holy 
men. He who sits down to Wesley, or Watson, or 
kindred authors, gets up a stronger and a better man. 
Of this class, also, are some of the poetical works 
extant. But here we must discriminate with cau- 
tion. Poetry is the language of passion—often of 
excited and unholy passion. Fancy and feeling 
constitute its element; and, generally, its object is 
to play with the imagination, or move upon the 
affections—the great deep of the heart. That much 
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of our poetry is obscure, and fictitious in char- 
acter, and dangerously corrupting in influence, is 
lamentably true; and we are sometimes warned of 
the enchantment of the “muse,’’ without discrim- 
ination. But it would be worse than sacrilege, to 
bring the chaste and hallowed strains of poesy élite, 
the inspiring effusions of ransomed spirits, calcu- 
lated, as they are, to light up the dark empire of the 
soul, and melt the heart to tenderness, under the ban 
of censure. We should not, then, reject all, but, naris 
emuncte, choose those only, which, while they en- 
lighten the mind, and warm the heart, do not nour- 
ish within the breast an unholy or morbid passion. 
May I suggest, asa general rule, that, in the depart- 
ment of belles-lettres, we read only the productions 
of virtuous and good men? I am aware that this 
will keep out of the hand Shakspeare, Byron, Tom 
Moore, and other renowned. authors; and it may 
keep out of the mind some rare and happy thoughts. 
But it will keep out of the heart an unholy influ- 
ence, and save time for reading what is more highly 
beneficial, and free from their corruptions. But we 
pass, to glance at the world of fiction. 

Man is endued with the powers of imagination. 
The truth of this proposition is attested by every 
man’s consciousness; and, from the existence of 
such a faculty in the human mind, the propriety of 
novel reading is sometimes urged. We are gravely 
asked, ‘‘ Why do we possess this faculty, if it be not 
right to exercise it; and, if it be right to exercise it, 
why not indulge in ‘fictitious reading?’’? That it 
is not only proper, but important to exercise this 
faculty, cannot be doubted; but that novel reading 
is a proper exercise of it, is a non sequitur—it does 
not follow. We believe that the imagination is act- 
ing out of its sphere, when it pushes off from all 
creation, to waste its energies in conjuring up ideals 
that can have no counterpart in real life. Besides, 
man is an impassioned being, and, unregenerated, 
his passions are unholy, and tend to greater depravity. 
Does this need proof? I ask the testimony of all 
experience and observation. Now, the novels extant, 
the ten thousand “late publications’’ and “ news- 
paper yarns,”’ that swarm America as did the locusts 
Egypt, are, generally, pressing appeals to some de- 
generate passion. I need not stop to prove it. Love, 
licentiousness, ambition, or revenge, constitutes the 
burden of the enchanting tale, as is attested by the 
most cursory observation. For the honor of Ameri- 
can literature, and American genius, and American 
piety, would that they were not so often charged 
with infidelity and profanity! By ministering a mo- 
mentary gratification to the thirsting passions, it 
nourishes them in the tortured bosom, increases their 
morbid insensibility, and the current of that unholy 
tide that so strongly bears off its victims to ruin. 
Hence, too, the enchantment of novels, and the 
peculiar tastes of novel readers. They neither en- 
lighten the mind, nor improve the heart; and, hence, 
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he who aspires to higher attainments in knowledge 
and holiness, does not read them. He rejects them, 
as an intellectual and moral evil of the highest grade. 

We do not, then, object to novel reading because 
it exercises the imagination, but because, by it, it is 
unprofitably exercised, and prostituted to the gratifi- 
cation of unsanctified passions. We would not 
choke and smother the passions, and damp the ardor 
of the imagination. We would not strip life of its 
sentimentality, and sink down the young and the 
old into an unfeeling and undistinguished monotony. 
Let the imagination plume itself for flights of dexter- 
ous daring, and, with history, ransack the past—with 
geography, travel round the world—with astron- 
omy, scour the heavens—with philosophy, plunge 
into the darkest abyss of nature, or, with theology, 
mount up to heaven, and burn before the throne of 
the Almighty. And let the passions live, and act, 
each in its appropriate sphere. While the throbbing 
heart beats a march to heaven, we cherish an impas- 
sioned existence; but, when it pours forth ‘hot vol- 
umes,’’ that consume as the fires of hell, shall we 
indulge it longer, and even prostitute the imagination 
to its nourishment? God forbid! 

But may we not enter a world of fiction, where 
chastity is enshrined and sacred, and where fancy 
plays round the heart only to light up a dark scene, 
or beguile the troubled spirit? In the forcible lan- 
guage of Watson, we answer: ‘Is the real world so 
barren of incident, that we must create an ideal one 
to furnish it? Is man, as he is, so barren a subject 
of speculation, that we must contemplate him as 
a faultless, or faulty monster, that the world never 
saw? Is it so difficult to find originals, that we must 
ever laugh at the daubing of caricature? It is a libel 
upon our Maker—it is a satire upon humanity.” 
The fair inference from all this is, that, though we 
are endued with powers of imagination, in all our 
reading we should discriminate between the substan- 
tial and fictitious; and that, of all those works which 
are addressed to the passions, or are calculated to 
reach and affect the heart, we should read only the 
productions of Christian authors. 





JOHN HAMPDEN. 

Tuis name is an honored one in English history. 
John Hampden was one of the five members of the 
house of commons, proscribed by King Charles the 
First. He was a leader in the Parliamentary reform 
measures; and, afterward, a general in the field. 
Noble by birth, and a prifice in fortune, his moral 
character never received a stain. In the battle of 
Chalgrove Field he was mortally wounded in the 
shoulder, and lived only a few weeks afterward. Pro- 
nounced a rebel while living, and even when dead, 
his grave is now visited by the brave and virtuous of 
all lands, and patriots of both hemispheres have 
watered his ashes with their tears. 
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THE THEATRE. that can call forth the delightful emotions of the 
a ; spectator. Music and poetry, with their rapturous 
; symphonies—grace and genius, with their eloquent 
; power—history and rhetoric, with their classic beauty, 
Tue infant inmate of the nursery shakes his rat- ; there delight the more intellectual portion of the fas- 
tle, and is delighted; the schoolboy spins his top, and } cinated crowd. But there is heard no praise to Je- 
flies his kite, and is amused; the little schoolmiss, ; hovah in the thrilling but unholy melody. No knee 
between her study-hours, builds her mimic parlor, } is bent in suppliance, or thanksgiving to the Lord of 
dresses her miniature lady-doll, and deems herself } hosts. No penitent sinner, eloquent in his extrem- 
an almost woman; the adult child, too, who esteems 3 ity, is pleading the merits of a Savior’s blood. There 
himself superior to the vulgar crowd, has his play- is beautiful mimic scenery spread out to cheat the 
house—that modern school of vice, the theatre, or } eye; but there can be no soft-tinted rainbow, with 
the opera. In this sink of wickedness are employed ; its hues so gorgeous, and, 
all means to please the taste, bewitch the senses, “ With a wing on the earth, and a wing on the sea,” 
and lead the listener from virtue’s paths. The actor ; hung out as a covenant between God and man. 
imitates, in tone and gesture, the character he repre- » There are the works of Shakspeare and Racine, and 
¢ 
| 
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sents, varying each, according to the frivolous taste } a thousand others, heralded and acted; but never 
of those who are .spell-bound, with passions, at his } within its walls is the tragedy of Calvary told to 
bidding—whose various emotions and affections are ; blind and dying men. 
contending for the mastery of the whole man. The There is another theatre, so vast man’s eye has 
imagination is deluded—a dupe to deception of the } never scanned—his foot never trodden—his concep- 
most unwholesome character. The spectator lives } tion never understood it; for its bounds are beyond 
in a world of fancy—of fiction. He is billow-tossed } the comprehension of the human mind. Man’s in- 
upon the stormy sea of passion, which is controlled } tellect is incapable of grasping its immensity—of 
entirely by the dangerous eloquence of the performer. } contemplating its scenery—of viewing its actors. 
He who listens with rapt intensity, sobs in real grief } Its foundations were laid when man was not. God, 
at counterfeit misery, and laughs heartily at the ribald { its sole proprietor, is the only being capable of fully 
jest of his mimic hero. He is delighted at supposed } comprehending his work, and of viewing the whole 
happiness; and in an ecstasy of rage, at artificial ras- { at one “‘ coup d’q@il.’”” The situation of this theatre 
cality, is ready to annihilate the imaginary knave, } is unrivaled—its architecture magnificent. It is the 
who has been guilty of such baseness. universe—God’s theatre. In this mighty play-house 
He who has no more rational method of amusing } have been acted the most important and wonderful 
himself after the toils, or, perchance, the idleness of } dramas conceivable. At its opening, about six thou- 
the day, at night seeks this nursery of vice, to drown } sand years ago, the first grand drama was performed. 
corroding reflection, or carking care—that he may } The whole occupied six periods, or days. Its effects 
drink the bewitching draught, which, like Lethe’s wa- ; will be known, and its praises celebrated to ail eter- 
ters, procures release from misery, temporary though ; nity. Near two thousand years after, another most 
it be, but to plunge the erring victim into a more ruin- } extraordinary scene was acted, the likeness of which 
ous state of mental and moral degradation. never before was, and never can again be viewed by 
Philosophers tell us that the passions exert a pow- } man. A world of waters was the stage—a world of 
erful influence on the thoughts, language, character, } human beings the victims. 
and happiness of men. The play-house is the fittest Again and again has our planet been witness of 
place to call forth the worst feelings, and exercise ; the parts of one great drama, which will close only 
the worst passions of the human breast. Virtue de- ; when time shall cease to be. One act of deep inter- 
mands that real; not imaginary good—real, not im- } est had for its place of exhibition the city of Nain. 
aginary evil, be the objects of love and hatred. But ;} A widow wept for her only son, about to be con- 
in the play-house all is imaginary—nothing is real. } signed to the last resting-place of the dead on earth. 
Those practices which we witness most frequently ; A word from Him who had life-giving power, and 
become most familiar and pleasing to us. Contact ° the bands of death were burst—the restored son 
with vice is, even to the wisest and most virtuous, ; again comforted his mother. 
fraught with danger. There were two meek, maiden sisters dwelling in 
One might say of plays, as Luther said of Rome, a happy cottage of Bethany. One only brother was 
g 





“He who goes for the first time, goes to seek’’ } their soul protector, and yet he might not always be 
baseness and vulgarity; ‘‘the second time, he finds } spared to them. For a wise purpose, he was per- 
them; and the third time, he brings them away } mitted to sicken and die. The sisters mourned his 
with him under his cloak; but now, people are } loss, and the more deeply, for their Friend—their 
become so clever, that they make the three journeys | Comforter—their Master was away. But he came, 


in one.” and Lazarus was restored to life, health, and happi- 
This place of amusement is made enticing by all } ness with his pious sisters. 
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There was a scene of surprising grandeur on Si- 
nai’s Mount. It was illuminated by the living light 
of heaven—the leaping, forked lightning. The artil- 
lery of the upper regions, with its hoarse, tempestu- 
ous howl, gave awful solemnity to the scene. The 
mountain, like a king among his subjects, wore a 
crown more superb than ever graced a human mon- 
arch’s brow—a cloudy wreath of misty, gray, im- 
penetrable gloom. A trumpet’s voice, exceeding 
loud, re-echoed from the rocky flanks of Sinai, till 


all who heard were filled with a fearful trembling. 


A murky smoke enveloped the spot; for God, its 
author, had there descended, in a chariot of fire, to 
converse with man. No terrible eruption from 
Hecla’s bosom could have been more terrible; for 
‘the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a fur- 
nace, and the whole mountain quaked greatly.’ 
Longer and louder waxed the trumpet’s sound, 
when Moses ascended to the presence of Deity; but 
the people might not touch the Mount, nor gaze on 
Him, the holy One, lest they perish. Forty days 
dwelt that favored lawgiver in the audience-room of 
Jehovah; and when he descended again, to walk 
once more among the haunts of man, his coun- 
tenance continued to wear so superhuman a resplen- 
dence, that the people could not look thereon. As 
the natural sun pains the uncovered eye that gazes 
toward it, so the supernatural glow of this reflection 
of the Sun of righteousness needed to be obscured 
from the vision of Israel. Where, among modern 
plays, shall we look for a scene like this? 

Another tragedy, of thrilling and universal inter- 
est, was exhibited about four thousand years after 
the opening of this grand panorama. The principal 
Actor was the wisest and most perfect being that ever 
wore the human semblance. The whole, consisting 
of several acts, occupied, in its performance, thirty- 
three years, and ended with the death, burial, resur- 
rection, and ascension of his human nature, and the 
triumph of his divinity. By the first great drama, 
man was produced—by the last, he was redeemed, 
nobly, yet undeservedly, from everlasting destruc- 
tion. 

Many and bloody have been the minor, though 
tragic scenes, since that period, on this little star, 
which is to the universe as but a drop in the vast 
ocean. During the sixteenth century, half the 
world was convulsed with wars of unholy con- 
quest—tragedies which ended in the death of thou- 
sands of the actors. And what will be the result 
of the horrid drama now in action on our southern 
stage? Already have thousands fallen—murdered 
victims to unholy passions, and ambitious thirst for 
conquest. Pennsylvania mourns the loss of her 
gifted Ringgold and Watson; Kentucky, her gallant 
M’Kee and Clay; Illinois, her brave Hardin; and 
Arkansas, her intrepid Yell. O, may the scene 
soon change—the present is too sad! Many a heart 
now mourns over the loss of friends. 
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DOING GOOD. 





BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


‘Who went about doing good.” 


In doing good to others, we are conferring inesti- 
mable blessings upon ourselves. That we should not 
do good merely in view of this fact, or that this 
should not be the only motive to usefulness, we 
freely admit; but still we are permitted to have some 
reference to our own happiness and well-being, in 
our efforts to be useful te others. To labor with 
nothing in view but our own individual good, is the 
selfishness which we have already condemned; and 
to labor for the good of others, without any refer- 
ence to our own happiness, present or future, is a 
“disinterested benevolence’’ at variance with the 
Moses “ had 
respect unto the recompense of reward;’’ Paul kept 
his eye steadily fixed on “the crown of life,’’ and 
the Savior taught his disciples to “rejoice rather that 
their names were written in heaven.”’ 

All who properly engage in works of beneficence, 
will find it exceedingly profitable to themselves. 
All efforts put forth for the good of man have a re- 
flex action: they will be felt on those who make 
them, as well as on those who are the immediate ob- 
jects of them. Beneficence gives stability of Chris- 
tian character—keeps all the graces of the spirit in 
a vigorous, healthy state—enables us to overcome 
difficulties in the way of our spiritual prosperity— 
refines, polishes, and, to some extent, perfects Chris- 
tian character, and furnishes the purest enjoyment. 

On the last thought we will detain the reader a 
few moments. There is a luxury in doing good. 
An unspeakable satisfaction always attends this 
work. Dear reader, did you ever do good to the 
souls or bodies of men, without feeling a real pleas- 
ure in it? Have not your happiest hours been hours 
devoted to this work? Have you not sometimes felt 
that your enjoyment could hardly be enhanced while 
engaged in the work of philanthropy? Blessed em- 
ployment!—that of angels, and of the best and pur- 
est spirits of earth!—that in which thousands of no- 
ble hearts, too choice for earth, have toiled, suffered, 
and died! Died, did I say! Their bodies, it is true, 
slumber in the tomb, awaiting the glorious “ resur- 
rection of the just;’’ but their pure spirits mingle 
in the delightful exercises of the celestial paradise, 
while on earth they live embalmed in the memories 
of the good, the noble, and the great of all genera- 
tions. “Their works follow them.’’ They loved 
their work: it ‘made their hearts rejoice:’’ it af- 
forded them the purest, sweetest pleasure. Reader, 
imitate them, if you would be happy on earth, and 
ultimately find a place in the first constellation of 
heaven. 

An excellent lady belonging to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in the city of N., devoted most of her 
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time in doing good to others. She was kind, modest, 
affable, and patient. Her very countenance bespoke 
the goodness of her heart. A serenity sat upon her 
‘*brow,’’ and her eye evidently expressed the benev- 
olence_of her soul. Her whole character seemed to 
be formed for an angel of mercy. At the sick bed, 
the cottage of poverty, the house of bereavement, 
and at the altar of inquiring penitents, she was often 
found administering instruction, relief, and consola- 
tion. She was always happy, because always doing 
good. She had learned that well-doing affords the 
richest enjoyments—that doing good to others and 
the purest pleasure are inseparably connected. ‘ Re- 
joice and do good”’ was a Scriptural requirement, 
which she seemed never to forget, and which she ob- 
served with the strictest fidelity. Though not rich, 
she always had enough for her own comfort, and, as 
occasion required, to administer to the necessities of 
others. She had realized, to a considerable extent, 
the truth of the Scripture: ‘‘ Trust in the Lord, and 
do good, and verily thou shalt be fed.”” May some 
guardian angel attend thee through all thy future 
meanderings to the promised rest, and there, amid 
the greetings of kindred spirits, “‘reap’’ the rewards 
of ‘ well-doing!”’ 

Doing good is often spoken of in the Scriptures as a 
work of the highest moment, and is there urged as a most 
imperious duty. We are there taught that “man” 
is “to do good in his life’’—that we are “to do 
good and communicate ’’—that, ‘“‘as we have oppor- 
tunity, we are to do good unto all men”’—-that we 
are not to be ‘‘ weary in well-doing;’’ and that we 
are to be “zealous in good works.’’ Thus do the 
Scriptures speak on the subject. They are clear, 
definite, positive—no language can be more direct 
and unequivocal. Reader, do they thus speak to 
you? Are you the individual addressed? If so, 
make no apologies—offer no excuses—immediately 
commence the work of doing good, “‘and do it with 
thy might.”” Remember that God hath sent thee 
into his vineyard to labor for him. ‘Thy work 
is fitted to thy powers. It is for thee and thee 
only.’’ If it remains undone, who can contemplate 
the results without alarm? Thy negligence may 
not “tarnish the Savior’s crown, or dim a single ray 
of his ineffable glory;’’ but it may wring from thy 
agonizing spirit unavailing regrets. 

Many noble spirits, from a pressing sense of duty, 
have consecrated their all to this God-like work, and 
have entered, with becoming zeal, some department 
in the great field of usefulness. We should delight 
to mention some of their names, were it proper; for 
their names are “like ointment poured forth;” but 
we must be content to let their works speak. 
‘Their praise is in all the Churches, and their 
record on high.’? They are wielding an influence 
far-reaching in its results. By their ebundant and 


well-adapted labors, they are, to a great extent, 
shaping and fashioning the nation’s character—they 
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are directing the nation’s energies—they are giving 
the national mind a bias for the most beneficial and 
glorious achievements. 

A life of usefulness will be crowned with the rewards 
of heaven. ‘Glory, honor, and peace,’’ are prom- 
ised “to every man that worketh good.’? How this 
reward is obtained, we are thus informed: ‘By pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing we seek for glory, 
honor, immortality, eternal life.’ When it will be 
obtained, the apostle informs us: “Let us not be 
weary in well-doing; for, in due season, we shall reap, 
if we faint not.’’ Many difficulties may attend our 
labors; but the reward is certain. “He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall, 
doubtless, come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” ; 

To enjoy the glorious rewards of heaven after 
a life of usefulness, how transportingly delight- 
ful! There our toils will all be over, and “the 
rest shall be glorious.” How sweet is rest often 
after the toils and labors of the day! How sweet 
will the rest of heaven be to the Christian, when 
life’s toils are past! Delightful thought! What 
Christian can contemplate it in the present world 
without joy! What will its participation be in 
heaven! It is not the joy the traveler feels when 
he stops for the night to rest his weary limbs, amid 
the excessive toil of his journeyings, but the joy 
he will feel when he finds himself safe at his jour- 
ney’s end—not the joy the soldier feels amid the 
strife and labors of the battle-field, but the joy that 
will swell his bosom, when he shall have returned 
from the scene of conflict, crowned with the honors 
of victory. 

There is friendship in heaven. Christian friend- 
ship, though sweet on earth, is often mixed with 
sorrow. 

“Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
That knows not here an end. 
O, were this world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest.” 
No sundering of ties in heaven—no partings expe- 
rienced there—no evils there to mar or disturb our 
friendship! How delightful to meet with those we 
loved on earth! With them, perhaps, we prayed 
and suffered in the cause of God—with them, we 
fought and conquered; now we are permitted to 
renew the friendship, commenced on earth, where it 
will ripen into the bliss of heaven. 

May none of the readers of the Repository lose 
the rewards of heaven! Having fulfilled my prom- 
ise, I will leave the theme for the present, praying 
that those who have read what I have hastily written 
on the subject, may be led to greater usefulness, and 
finally participate in the approbation and rewards of 
the “‘ good and faithful servants.’’ May they follow 
their divine Master in the great work of benevolence, 
and at last obtain the heavenly reward! 
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ONENESS OF CHARACTER. 
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BY RHO. 


Every event of life is an epoch in our history, 
leaving its impress on the receiving mind, and, im- 
portant as its consequence, tends to facilitate or 
retard the great object of human existence. 

Life is made up of a succession of changes—of 
changes, not in the nature of things themselves, but 
consisting of an ever-varying difference, or succes- 
sion of like appearances. 

All events may leave impressions on the mind; but 
it can generally control or govern these impressions. 
And, amid the almost infinite variety of ‘‘ changes,”’ 
is it not impossible to gain, and continue a oneness 
of character? We answer, if character depends 
upon following every change, then it must be yielded 
an impossibility. But, character has its standard, 
long since established by One, who, grasping in his 
infinite understanding the long variety of time, has 
regulated its essential characteristics by his own 
perfect model. 

Character never changes; but persons change, 
who, at different times, may really possess different 
characters. Were it not so, there could be no refor- 
mation in life, or any delinquencies in conduct. A. 
may be a drunkard to-day, and to-morrow sign the 
pledge, and ever after be a sober man. 

But, we did not intend to write an essay on char- 
acter in general: we will be content to speak of one 
feature only—Christian character; nor do we intend 
to dwell on the various elements that constitute the 
Christian. We will consider, at present, that essen- 
tial, but not too frequent trait—* oneness of charac- 
ter.”’ By this we mean a regularity and consistency 
of Christian deportment. 

Suppose the Christian before us, arrayed in the 
heavenly ‘‘adorning’’ of virtue. He is yet a pro- 
bationer for eternity. Though started in the right 
‘‘way,’’ still danger besets every side. Amid these 
difficulties, how welcome a guide—one that will steer 
the little bark safely through, and land it on the op- 
posite shore in triumph! The Bible is such a guide: 
it is the charter of the Christian’s privileges, and an 
exalted source of spiritual instruction. 

But we proceed to consider the necessity and ad- 
vantage of our subject—* oneness of character.’’ 

1. It is necessary in order to stability of character. 
Without this feature, nothing valuable can be gained 
in any department in life. What constitutes a true 
friend? One who is a friend always. Then to 
‘‘know Christ’’ should be a fixed purpose, and to be 
adhered to for ever; then shall we be ‘rooted and 
grounded in his love,’’ and keep the “unity of the 
Spirit in the bonds of peace.” 

2. It is necessary to a growth in the Christian 
graces. The command to grow in grace cannot be 
disregarded, without present loss and final disap- 
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pointment. Religion consists in doing the will of 
God. Then self must be denied, and the Christian 
will advance in spiritual enjoyment, steadily pursu- 
ing the ‘path of life.” Paul says: *‘ This one thing 
I do: leaving the things that are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus,’’ even to that “crown of life,’’ 
prepared for all ‘that love the Savior’s appearing. 

Again: the advantages secured to the believer, in 
the stability of Christian conduct, present our hely 
religion in its most engaging charms. And, first, it 
has ‘‘ promise of the life that now is,’’ in securing 
victory over temptation. Long as we tabernacle in 
the flesh, we may expect “‘ divers temptations;”’ but, 
if we have a fixed purpose of heart to glorify God, 
we may “count it all joy,’’ expecting soon to come 
off ‘‘more than conquerors, through Him that loves 
us.”? Secondly, it secures a holy state of the pas- 
sions and affections. These are governed by the 
law of love—of supreme love to God and equal love 
to others. Hence, if it be the one desire of our 
hearts and lives ‘‘ His only love to know,’’ we may 
add, 


“ My passions hold a pleasing reign, 
While love inspires my breast.” 


Finally, it will secure the most pleasing reflections 
in a dying hour, and aid the spirit in its flight to 
worlds of cloudless light on high. 





“IT IS THE LORD.”’’ 


BY EMMA CHARLOTTE. 


‘“‘Tr is the Lord;’’ then why repine? 
Though bitter draughts are mixed for thee, 
Thy life, thy all, to him resign; 
This world’s no resting-place for thee. 


‘¢Tt is the Lurd;’’ he knows thy case; 
Infinite love is still the same. 
He will afford sufficient grace: 
Take up the cross—despise the shame. 


‘Tt is the Lord;’’ he will not grieve 
Nor willingly afflict his child; 

When faith is tried, he will relieve; 
Then to his will be reconciled. 


‘¢It is the Lord;”’ if thy heart sink 
In these mild streams, what wilt thou do 
When, standing on life’s utmost brink, 
The floods of Jordan meet thy view? 


‘¢ It is the Lord;’’ then weep no more, 
Though trials seem to press thee down; 
This suffering life will soon be o’er: 
Prove faithful—thou shalt wear the crown. 





} 
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' But truthless as bright; yet, so soothing their powers, 
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OFFICIOUS THOUGHT. 


BY EMMA CHARLOTTE. 


Peace, active memory, nor wake 
- Those tender chords that vibrate so— 
Those tones that o’er the spirit break 
With some remembrances of woe. 


Peace, memory! why bring again 
The loved of other days to mind— 

The gentle form, the valued name, 
With sweet associations twined? 


Peace, memory! thou may’st not now, 
With faithful pencil trace those scenes; 

The pebbled beach, the cliff’s tall brow, 
The cottage with its evergreens, ; 


The sloping bank, on which we played 
Through many a smiling summer day, 

The tall elms, with their cooling shade, 
As fresh as if of yesterday. 


Peace, memory! those sunny days, 

And those loved ones, have passed away: 
Immortal hope, with cheerful rays, 

Points upward to a brighter day. 








THE ANGEL HARPER. 


BY M. E. D. 


I nEaRD a wild fairy boy singing last night: ; 
He had perched on the edge of my cap for “a height;”’ 
And he poured such deep melody full in my ear, 
That scarcely this morning aught else I can hear! 


You may think it was fancy; J say it was not: 
With the pert little warbler I angrily fought, 
And tried to discomfit him oft and again; 

But it only just made him re-echo his strain. 


Then I thought I’d just listen to what he was saying: 
Each accent was clear—he on three tones was playing; 
But through his wild numbers so rapid he fled, 

That I could not distinguish a word that he said. 
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Now I have heard people say, “*O, the death-bell is 
ringing,” 

And I'll vouch, ’twas this same fairy minstrel’s wild 
singing 

That thus did alarm them! It broke on my sleep— 

A strange, plaintive melody—passionate—deep! 


Such a one! it recalled the bright hopes of my youth— 
First impressions of life—pure and lovely as truth, 


They come o’er my heart as the dew upon flowers. 


O, how any one ever could cherish a thought, 
To that fair fairy boy with injustice so fraught, 
Is a mystery to me, since he ne’er spoke a word 
That was e’er understood, or, indeed, ever heard! 











And thus to accuse him because he doth sing, 
And tones of most unearthly richness can bring, 
Is a proof that the spirit, with prejudice blind, 

No good in the meekest and purest can find. 


O, say ’tis an angel who comes from above 

To pour on our spirits these breathings of love: 

‘‘ Love thinketh no evil; love casteth out fear;’’ 

‘** Love seeketh his poor brother’s burden to bear.”’ 


O, list to that harper’s free numbers awhile, 

And he’ll change your dark scowl to a love-speaking 
smile; 

“ Just listen;’’ and if this blest truth you don’t prove, 

Tis because the dark side of the picture you love! 
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COMPOSED ON THE RECEPTION OF THE REPOSITORY. 


BY MRS. HELEN TREUSDELL. 


Tuovu comest to me, bright messenger, 
With many garlands, wrought 

Of all the fairest, purest things 
Of intellect and thought. 


Within thy modest pages 
Thou truly dost inclose 

The lily’s sweet humility, 
With the beauty of the rose. 


Thy prose is high and holy— 
To thy verse it doth belong, 

In sweet and solemn cadence, 
To bear the soul in song. 


Thine is a noble office, 
To elevate the mind, 
And lift the drooping spirit, 
From the dross of earth refin’d. 


Then, welcome, ever welcome, 
To my heart and to my home; 

With such a gentle monitor, 
Isurely cannot roam 


From the paths of truth and virtue, 
Which thou dost sweetly blend: 

Then come, and I will hail thee 
As an old, familiar friend. 


And when my mind is sorrowful, 
With bitter thoughts oppress’d, 
T’ll turn thy pages o’er, and read 
The “ gatherings of the west.” 





GRAY’S APOSTROPHE TO LADIES. 
From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv’d 
Know, one false step is ne’er retriev’d, 
And be with caution bold. 
Not all, that tempts your wandering eyes, 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize; 
Not all that glisters, gold. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


JUNE, 1847. 


LITERARY SKETCHES. 
THE TRIUMPH OF AURELIAN. 

STATION yourself, my reader, in imagination at least, 
on some lofty elevation, in the ancient city of Rome. 
You are fond, I will suppose, of grand and imposing 
spectacles; and I will show you one, which, perhaps, 
was never surpassed for sublimity, and may never be 
repeated in this world. 

The imperial city is thronged with people. Not only 
are all the streets crowded with one dense mass of be- 
ings, but the surrounding heights are covered with them. 
The roofs of the palaces, and temples, and both the 
roofs and windows of the larger dwellings, are black 
with spectators. Wherever there is a little tumulus or 
mound, there the people crowd up and stand thickest; 
and from ladders, and other similar supports, like 
swarming bees, they hang in living masses. Far away, 
and on every side farther than the eye can reach, ex- 
tends this vast sea of human beings; and there arises 
from it an indistinct murmur, which falls and swells, as 
the wind blows from or to you, like the changeful voices 
of the ocean. 

When you have surveyed this mighty scene suffi- 
ciently, lend me your eye a moment, while I point out 
the cause of a great excitement, just started on the east- 
ern and outer border of this circumference of living 
beings. You can descry those men with trumpets. They 
are heralds, proclaiming the near approach of the au- 
gust emperor, Aurelian, and clearing a road for him 
through the almost solid mass of people. The heralds 


are followed by two files of lictors, one on each side of $ 


the royal highway, to guard it from the encroachments 
of the spectators. Another band of heralds passes along 
the avenue, to see that all isready. Now, after a pause, 
a third band comes, and the royal procession follows 
close behind it. 

The imperial pomp begins with an advanced battalion 
of twenty elephants. These are supported by a platoon 
of four royal tigers. Next, a promiscuous rout of the 
most curious of animals, collected from the three known 
quarters of the globe, bring up the rear of this first di- 
vision of the triumph. 

Sixteen hundred gladiators, armed to the teeth, and 
destined to the bloody sports of the Colisszeum, very 
properly succeed this fierce array from the fields and 
forests. 

The third division displays the wealth of Asia, the 
arms and ensigns of many conquered nations, and the 
splendid plate and wardrobe of a subjugated Syrian 
princess. 

Embassadors from the most remote climes, and from 
all the countries between Egypt and China, all dressed 


in the richest splendor, and according to their several. 


customs, march along in their magnificence. 

Costly presents of gold and silver, graciously received 
by the emperor from subject provinces and cities, and 
among them imperial crowns of gold, set with rare 
pearls and diamonds, are next exhibited by a long train 
of dependents. This is a very brilliant display, and 
dazzles the eyes of the plebeian multitude. 

An immense retinue of captives, chained together at 
their wrists, and with heads drooping on their breasts, 
next throw a season of melancholy into the passing 
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pageant. Your eye will be particularly detained, and, 
perhaps, strange feelings will rise within you, while a 
small band of Gothic heroines, styled Amazons by the 
conqueror, pass by, in sedate and mournful silence. So 


3 great is the number of captives, that they are a long 


time in passing; but, when the last file of common pris- 
oners has gone forward, two royal persons hold the 
mute wonder of the multitude. They are fastened to- 
gether by a golden chain, the falling ends of which are 
carried by two slaves in half purple. As they walk 
apart from the throng both before and behind them, 
you have a space, expressly left you, to contemplate 
their character, their aspect, and their condition. 

But the rush of people, and the coming of new splen- 
dors, forbid much individual discrimination. Four rich 
chariots follow in the rear of the broken-hearted cap- 
tives. The first three are hung with the ensigns of 
slavery. The fourth, decked with all the magnificence 
of oriental taste and wealth, is drawn by four stags from 
beyond the Danube, and bears the proud emperor, Au- 
relian, flushed with his eastern victories. 

In close order, in the rear of the triumphal car, 
march the Roman senate, the victorious army, and a 
promiscuous concourse of citizens and strangers. These 
last close up the grand procession. 

As the car of Aurelian moves forward, the vast crowd 
of visitors swing their arms; the matrons and maidens 
of Rome throw up their robes and scarfs; and all the 
people shout and rend the heavens with their joyful 
salutations. The emperor, full of his exaltation, trans- 
ported by the scene enacted all around him, and even 
oppressed by the weight of his glory, bows, and smiles, 
and sheds tears of joy, as he receives the homage of his 
subjects. 

While the imperial chariot is passing through the 
many triumphal arches, erected at the expense of the 
empire, and adorned by the richest spoils of art and 
nature, the august monarch alleviates the severity of 
his emotions by catching the flying garlands, showered 
from the house-tops, or thrown upon him by the sur- 
rounding multitude. Standing, at length, before the 
high altar of the Capitol, he sacrifices to his gods a 
score of white oxen, and offers up his thansgivings in 
the hearing of all the people. At the conclusion of 
these public ceremonies, the royal car moves on again; 
and, when it halts before the great gate leading into the 
palace of the Cesars, the emperor is almost happy to 
make his escape from the intolerable adulations of the 
populace. Reclining, at last, upon his Roman couch of 
state, or on his oriental divan of costly manufacture, his 
heart swells with pride, as he looks back upon the mag- 
nificent splendor of his triumph. 

And you shall have, my reader, the same chance for 
reflection. You may review this mighty spectacle. You 
may compare it with any similar one recorded on the 
page of history. You may endeavor to match it with 
any scene this side of the general judgment; but, when 
you have failed to do so, you may wish to know the 
occasion of such a pageant. 

I will tell you. It was the triumph of Aurelian, the 
Roman emperor, who, in the course of three or four 
campaigns, had humbled the naked savages of France 
and Germany, and carried his conquests to the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. The two royal captives, 
before mentioned, were the principal representatives of 
these eastern and western victories. Tetricus, the rude 
emperor of the north, had assumed the government of 
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Gaul, Spain, and Britain, at the instigation of his ambi- 
tious mother; but, when met by the legions of Aurelian, 
had not the courage to maintain his pretensions. Weak 
at heart, though commanding the whole north of Europe, 
he betrayed his own cause into the hands of the emper- 
or, and, by a stratagem, delivered himself up a prisoner 
of war. Aurelian, a man capable of admiring a soldier, 
or of despising a coward, looked upon his northern 
captive with silent contempt. But Zenobia, the other 
royal prisoner, whom he had taken while defending the 
capital of her empire, he had been at first forced to 
respect, and afterward learned to admire. The one, 
though a man in sex, had made himself more than a 
woman, by his fear and treachery; the other, a female 
by birth, had thrown the splendor of many a manly 
virtue around her tottering throne. Tetricus was hon- 
ored by being permitted to walk, though in chains, in 
the company of this heroine; but Zenobia, though she 
had been going to a festival, would have been disgraced 
by her contact with such a slave. 

It was not, then, over the fallen monarch of the north 
that Aurelian triumphed. It was not for him that the 
Roman senate had decreed this grand display. It was 
for Zenobia, the Queen of Palmyra—the illustrious 
defender of her hereditary throne, and of the lives 
and fortunes of her people. But how came this female 
with the means of creating all this excitement in the 
imperial city of the world?’ The answer to this ques- 
tion may convey a lesson to many a female mind. 

Zenobia traced her descent to the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt, and was, consequently, allied to the celebra- 
ted Cleopatra by the ties of blood. Inheriting, from her 
husband, Odenatus, the cares and honors of a throne, she 
extended its influence both east, and west, and south, by 
her address and courage. Aided by a general of great 
martial virtue, she always commanded his loyalty by 
the superiority of her genius; and her army, however 
elated by their consequence at every grand achieve- 
ment, or to whaiever extent they carried their admira- 
tion of their idolized commander, never lost their sub- 
mission to her, who had so constantly demonstrated the 
depth of her faculties, and the decision of her mind. 
Such was the power to which she had elevated her 
government, and so formidable had she made her‘name 
over all the east, that Gallienus, the predecessor of 
Aurelian on the throne of the Cesars, was glad to ac- 
knowledge the justice of her sovereignty over a race 
of warriors, whom he had not himself the power or 
the opportunity to humble. Her title being thus es- 
tablished, she not only maintained the glory of her 
deceased husband, but eclipsed it by rivaling the power 
and splendor of the Roman empire. 

It was not, then, by the partialities of fortune merely, 
that Zenobia became the ruling spirit of western and 
southwestern Asia. It was rather by the force of her 
own character, which, from her childhood, she had 
improved by the most careful discipline. The influence 
of culture, in fact, was never more happily illustrated, 
than in her example. It was by severe discipline, that 
she exalted her physical, and intellectual, and moral 
qualities to that pitch of excellence, where she found 
herself capable of commanding obedience from her sub- 
jects, and the respect and gratitude of foreign nations. 

We are told by the classical historians, that Zenobia 
was accustomed to regard the development of her phys- 
ical character as a part of her daily business. Believing, 
as she did, that a sound mind in a sound body was the 
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perfection of a human being, she neglected no oppor- 
tunity of giving strength and vigor to her system. Her 
husband, Odenatus, was a renowned sportsman, and, 
like Louis the Thirteenth, of France, spent more hours 
in the chase than in the chancery; but, whether he pur- 
sued the fox by the light bark of his beagles, or followed 
his hounds after the bounding stag, or circumvented the 
wild boar of the forest by his armed companions, Ze- 
nobia, as a means of discipline to her body, seldom per- 
mitted him to surpass herself in interest and zeal for the 
occasion. The apparent indelicacy of her amusement— 
palliated by her situation, which afforded a princess no 
safe opportunity for exercise, except as defended by 
the presence of an armed company—is not to be raised 
against her; while her excellent example, and the prin- 
ciples on which she based it, are worthy of universal 
approbation. 

The body needs discipline to regulate and develop it; 
and, as we see in the example of this princess, abundant 
and skillful exercise is the surest guaranty to female 
beauty. By all the historians, the Queen of Palmyra 
is acknowledged to have been one of the most beautiful 
of women. In natural complexion a brunette, her teeth 
are described as of a pearly whiteness; her eyes were 
dark and brilliant; her figure, though small and deli- 
cate, was extremely dignified and vigorous; her attitudes 
and movement were free and graceful; and. her voice, 
strengthened by action, and modulated by practice, was 
at once soft, and sweet, and sonorous. Her presence 
commanded respect; her manners secured admiration; 
and her words, so fitly were they spoken, carried with 
them, at once, the sweetness of a suppliant and the au- 
thority of a queen. 

But Zenobia had still higher qualities to recommend 
her. Gifted by nature with extraordinary mental sus- 
ceptibilities, she had expanded and regulated her mind 
by the most patient study. Fortunate in the services of 
that Longinus, whose comment on the sublimity of the 
Bible has rendered his name so famous, she made 
great attainments in all the arts and sciences. Like the 
Lady Jane Grey, she excelled in language, and spoke 
the Coptic, Greek, and Syriac, with almost equal fluency 
and freedom. Her love of history rose to the intensity 
of a passion; and her brief Annals of Alexandria, in- 
cluding many beautiful episodes on the geography and 
revolutions of several eastern countries, were famed for 
their depth of learning, originality of research, and 
refined elegance of diction. Spending the first hours of 
morning in healthful amusements, till the body should 
recover tone from its state of sleep and inactivity, the 
middle part of every day, when the cares of the throne 
admitted of it, were devoted to intellectual labors, under 
the guidance of her illustrious tutor. Happy were those 
hours, which, in that company, were given to those 
duties. Pleasing was the task to study under such a 
master—delightful was the labor of guiding the ardor 
of such a pupil; and the result of such a union could 
not be otherwise than glorious. Longinus had the honor 
to be acknowledged as the instructor of his sovereign; 
and Zenobia derived a glory from being the friend of 
her preceptor, and the benefactor of her people. 

It should not, however, be concealed, that virtue is a 
higher attribute than intelligence; and, if the empress 
of Palmyra, with all her dignity of person and power of 
intellect, had not been possessed, also, of exalted moral 
excellence, it must be confessed that her character 
would have wanted the chief element of perfection. 
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the rival of Roman supremacy, and prominent in all the 
political struggles of her day, to live and die without a 
single stain upon her reputation, this praise, neverthe- 
less, must be awarded to Zenobia: Pure as the driven 
snow in her thoughts and feelings, she had no enemy 
vile or bold enough to asperse the fame of her example. 
Though, according to the custom of her age and coun- 
try, she could scarcely avoid exhibiting her sociality at 
feasts and entertainments, where the sweet wines of the 
east were accustomed to flow quite profusely, yet, in her 
most unbounded festivities, she was never known to 
overpass the just limits of sobriety and decorum. Nor 
was temperance her only moral virtue. By consulting 
both the Latin and Greek historians, the reader will find 
her to have been considered a pattern for almost every 
human excellence. Mild in her general manner, she 
knew how to assume a degree of spirit without passing 
over into roughness. The humanity of her disposition 
was shown on every occasion. Her integrity, so repeat- 
edly and severely tested, never received a blemish; 
and, when her remains were deposited on the banks of 
the Tiber, even her conquerors were unable to reproach 
her. There her dust now sleeps, waiting its summons 
at the resurrection; and, if virtue is to be admired for 
its own worth, and much more, that it may not have had 
the supports and encouragements of revelation, then 
might an angel come down from heaven and pronounce 
a blessing upon her ashes. 


4 
But an angel need not be summoned. The character 


of Zenobia is immortal in her reputation. Once since 
the world was made, history has done justice to a fe- 
male sovereign; and, though a shade passed over her 
at the execution of Longinus, whom the soldiery de- 
manded as a sacrifice to the memory of their fallen coun- 
trymen, truth speedily avenged her insulted innocence, 
and raised her to the rank of a spotless benefactor. 

But the death of that philosopher deserves a passing 
tribute. 
engagements, had forced his way to the gates of Palmyra, 
the widow of Odenatus, foreseeing her danger, and con- 
scious of the value of her life to her distracted empire, 
followed the counsels of her ministers, and sought safety 
beyond the banks of the Euphrates. But the Roman, 
eager to obtain such a trophy to grace his contemplated 
triumph, brought her back by the hands of fleet mes- 
sengers, and spent his rage on Longinus, her accom- 
plished and elegant instructor. There he fell, within 
the gates of his native city, wept by all who knew him, 
and mourned by every polite scholar in the world. If 
it was a crime to have been a philosopher of ardent 
zeal in the cause of truth and humanity—if to spend 
one’s days in the study of God’s works, and of the pro- 
ductions of men of genius in all ages, be an offense; or, 
if the composition of many of the purest and sublimest 
treatises ever written, added to the daily task of leading 
a powerful princess along the flowery, but narrow paths 
of virtue, be counted worthy of condemnation, then 
did this man fall justly, and we have not a tear to shed 
over his untimely end. But, to speak more properly, 
if there is any value in truth, any merit in innocence, 
any reward for the maintenance of every human virtue, 
or any punishment reserved for the destroyer of one of 
earth’s brightest and purest models, then will the trump 
of the archangel call the unfeeling Aurelian to a fearful, 
though just retribution. Did I know the spot where 
this classic writer fell, it would be a consolation to go 


When Aurelian, after two severe and bloody 
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Strange as it may seem for a female, standing forth as and gather stones from the bed of some neighboring 


streamlet, and raise a rude memorial to his memory. 
But, like the prophet of Israel, he sleeps, and no man 
can point out his monument. The stars of heaven saw 
him fall, but they are silent. The zephyrs breathed 
upon his lifeless form, but they give us not a whisper of 
his resting-place. We must leave him for ever in his 
loneliness; but, as the hoarse winds of the Mediterra- 
nean sweep over the land, and sigh among the ruins of 
his native city of palms, I will mingle my sorrows with 
their wail, and call upon the everwakeful stars to watch 
for his rising. 

The character of Zenobia is chiefly remarkable for 
its completeness. She seems to have paid due attention 
to her physical, intellectual, and moral wants. In this 
respect her example was most rare and striking; and I 
have sometimes ventured to think that it would be a 
fine model for the present generation. It is not unusual 
for the ladies of our day to neglect those active em- 
ployments, which would develop their muscular system, 
give roundness and perfection to their figures, add the 
crimson of glowing health to their cheeks, and sym- 
metry and beauty to their persons. Some, wasting all 
these advantages on their idleness, and not, at the same 
time, losing their desire to appear beautiful, resort to 
numerous expedients to supply the lack of nature, both 
as to habit and to color. But the world is not cheated. 
It can readily discover the deception, which, were it 
not so common, would be thought indecorous. To all 
such I would offer my princess as their pattern. The 
form of Zenobia was round and full; but these engaging 
qualities were the result, not of skill, but of exercise. 
Her cheek bloomed with the tints of beauty; but they 
were laid on, not by brush or pencil, but by health, the 
queen of artists. Her voice was soft and musical, not 
because she had learned to lisp and simper, but by a 
free development of its natural properties. In short, 
she was, in person, one of the loveliest of women, from 
having drawn out and finished her physical faculties by 
due care and discipline. 

Her estimate of intellectual culture I have barely 
noticed; but it may furnish a useful hint to many a 
young lady. The mind is more lasting than the body. 
Physical beauty, however finished, is evanescent. The 
natural decay of life, and the vicissitudes of sickness, 
and the cares of revolving years, will make sad havoc 
with the blushing honors of a young beauty. That row 
of pearls will lose its whiteness—those sweet, blue eyes 
may fade, or fill with sorrow; and those cheeks, now 
dimpled with health, must waste, and sink, and become 
pale or sallow. But, when all these charms have passed 
away, the mind may perpetuate more than the recollec- 
tion of early bloom. It has power to transfer to its pos- 
sessor the most attractive graces—it may thro'v around 
the blighted aspect of middle life, and over even the 
withered form of age, a halo of the most lovely splen- 
dor; nay, when all else has fled or faded, he who at first 
admired only a combination of shape and color, will be 
happy in the appreciation of more real and less change- 
ful excellence. When the casket has perished, he will 
rejoice in the discovery of a hidden jewel. The home, 
the fireside, the domestic circle, once cheerful by the 
influence of personal endowments, will shin«, with su- 
perior lustre, in the light of intellectual beauty. Dwell, 
then, my fair reader, with just admiration on the pat- - 
tern set before you. Let the mental qualities and the 
literary taste of Zenobia be your model. Store your 
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mind with all useful learning. Develop, and cultivate, 
and refine every intellectual faculty. Be conversant 
with all nature, with the deeds and thoughts of former 
ages, and with the foreshadowings of the great future. 
Then, like Palmyra’s queen, you will be prepared to 
retain the respect of all mankind, in the very worst of 
fortunes. 

But, in this age, piety is, perhaps, more common than 
native virtue. Even woman, serene as is her natural 
temper, unruffled, as it is, by the storms of business, 
seems to have imbibed from her lord a passion for ex- 
cesses. And, though piety is the perfection of our 
moral nature, it has become the fashion to leap into 
it from the most opposite positions. Society, in this 
respect, is separated into two classes, with a wide space 
between them. The majority of persons remain in the 
lower state till the stings of conscience cut them to the 
quick, when, by a sudden saltation, they throw them- 
selves to a high pitch of spiritual perfection. Few, like 
the Queen of Palmyra, make the improvement of their 
moral being a daily business. Many, neglecting this 
advantage, never find the energy or the courage to 
make the last exertion; but fall back upon a careless or 
a wicked life, when they deem it too late for the final 
struggle. O, how much better to set before us virtue as 
a study, pursuing it as a scholar does his science, each 
day pressing forward and making sure advancement! 
Nor can this pursuit be commenced too early, or be 
too far or too late extended. The whole life should 
be given toit. The first moments of its gay morning, 


and the mature hours of its meridian, and the day’s 


long and slow decline, should begin, perpetuate, and 
increase it. 

All these duties were punctually performed by her 
over whose captivity the proud Aurelian triumphed. 
Zenobia had spent her life in the work of self-education. 
Every element of personal strength and beauty, every 
faculty of her intellectual nature, and every trait and 
feature of moral excellence, had been the object of her 


culture. As the means of this threefold improvement, 
4 


she employed the influence of much out-door exertion, 
the wisdom of many a classic volume, and the profound 
precepts and pure example of the most amiable of 
instructors. 

But, with all her virtues, she has now fallen from the 
height of her prosperity. Her husband she has buried; 
her children have been banished from her embraces; 
and now, no longer acknowledged by her queenly title, 
but known in Rome as the unhappy widow of Odenatis, 
she has retired to a humble villa near the banks of the 
river Tiber. Aurelian, from the lofty battlements of 
his palace, looks down without pity on his former rival. 
The senators neglect one whom they dare not distin- 
guish. The people, generally more respectful than 
their rulers, easily forget a female, whose glory was 
obscured from the day they first knew her. Thus, de- 
prived of her honors, bereft of her friends and family, 
and looking forward only to a hasty burial in a land of 
strangers, one might well suppose that she passed the 
remainder of her days in mourning. 

But, my reader, it may not have been so. There is 
one fact pointing to an opposite opinion. Longinus 
was a close reader of the Bible; and he speaks of its 
sublimity in one of his most earnest and beautiful pas- 
sages. But Zenobia, as we have seen, shared the 
studies and literary ardor of her philosophic tutor; and 
it can scarcely be probable, that she was not thus made 
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acquainted with the glorious treasures of revelation. 
Her captivity, also, occurred about the middle of the 
third century of the Christian era, when the Gospel of 
Christ was echoing all over the capital of the Roman 
empire. Christianity, before the death of St. Paul, after 
having spread with power among the lower orders of 
the people, had taken hold of Czsar’s palace, and 
gained a convert from the imperial circle. It cannot be 
deemed, then, a fanciful supposition, that the loneliness 
of Zenobia’s villa might have been lighted up by the 
splendors of religion. Christianity, at first preached to 
the poor, is emphatically the orphan’s and the widow’s 
joy; and the disciples of our Lord, in that day of their 
fierce persecution, would very naturally sympathize 
with the calamities of one whom the world had thrown 
away. It almost seems as if I could see the wayfaring 

> heralds of the cross, in the course of their daily pastoral 
wanderings, visiting the dreary abode of the fallen em- 
press, and pouring into her ear and heart the consola- 

tions of the Gospel. 

And the widow of Odenatus is consoled. She has 
lost the guidance of the lamented and elegant Longinus; 
but she receives in return the instructions of Israel’s 
great Teacher. She mourns the dissolution of an earthly 
empire; but she now puts on an unfading crown of 
glory. The imperial seat of her ancestors is taken from 
her; but her faith looks forward to a throne more en- 
during. Her husband is dead, and her children have 
been banished from her presence; but she has become 
> a member of a family, embracing the best of both 
worlds, whose lineage reaches backward to the crea- 
; tion, and forward through ages unnumbered and un- 
known. Beautiful in person, cultivated in intellect, pure 
in spirit, and radiant with the splendors of her faith, I 
see her, standing in her most graceful attitude, bending 
forward with deep interest, and holding out the blessed 
Bible to coming ages. In that attitude I leave her, im- 
ploring my reader to accept the gift in admiration of 
the giver. 








EXPERIENCE OF AUTHORS. 

THE readers of a literary journal expect always a 
cheerful, never a mournful page. They have their own 
sorrows, and look for such reading as will afford them 
pleasure, if not consolation. They desire to have their 
author present them with pleasing pictures, either real 
or imaginary, on which they may rest their eyes with 
satisfaction, and thus lose sight of their misfortunes. 

It is for this reason, so well understood by most wri- 
ters, that there is so much of imagination, and so little of 
the heart, in literary compositions. A polite author 
feels bound, by the nature of his profession, to soothe, 
rather than to excite the feelings; or, if he venture to 
rouse the passions, they must be those which leave an 
> agreeable impression. 

; This peculiar demand, besides its useful features, 
-brings with it a degree of evil. It bribes an author to be 
} deceptive. Whatever be the character of his emotions, 
or the circumstances that surround him, he feels the 
necessity of appearing pleased, if he would be pleasing. 
He may be poor, and his children may call for bread, 
and his creditors may appal! him; but, in his productions, 
he must seem contented, satisfied, and even happy. 
His real sky may be black and threatening; but not a 
cloud must blot the pure cerulean of his pages. Thorns 
may be planted for his feet; but flowers only must be 
scattered along the primrose path of his delighted 
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readers. Whatever his toils or his cares may be, his 
admirers must see him only in his pleasures. 

Who, of the ten thousand transported readers of 
Johnson’s first edition of his Rasselas, dreamed, at the 
time, of the author’s misery? What man, in the full 
enjoyment of Milton’s luxuriant fancy, and feasting on 
the rich creations of his genius, stops to behold the bard 
struggling for existence? When you read Blacklock, 
or take up the immortal Homer, do you not forget that 
both were blind, and that one was a houseless, home- 
less wanderer? But the poverty and wretchedness of 
genius are proverbial. To detail the calamities of 
writers, would be to compose the history of their lives 
and fortunes. 

But I cannot help thinking, whenever I turn my atten- 
tion to this subject, that it would have been an improve- 
ment on the literature of all ages, had the great masters 
given us more of their private history and experience. 
There is not a passage in Milton’s Paradise Lost, which 
has secured a higher admiration from all classes, than 
that in which he so feelingly and sublimely touches 
upon the loss of his vision: 

“ Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead, and everduring dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expung’d and raz’d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes—all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


Goethe, the great German poet, struck upon the true 
principle, when he resolved to write of nothing not 
drawn from his own consciousness, or verified by his 
own understanding. He carried within him his own 
fountain; and the draughts he drew from it were, cer- 
tainly, rich and refreshing. Unskillful writers will labor 
to throw themselves into imaginary positions, and then 
delineate a series of imaginary conceptions; but a true 
genius surrounds himself by real circumstances, exposes 
his heart and mind to living influences, and then writes 
out the thoughts and feelings actually excited. 

To establish the superiority of this mode of compo- 
sition, numerous examples might be cited. Byron, with 
all his faults, was a poet of rare qualities; but his Childe 
Harold is the master-piece of his many efforts, because 
in that work alone he wrote exclusively from his expe- 
rience, and from the depths of his own nature. There 
was Rousseau, also, the wretch of Montmorency, whose 
writings are likely to prove immortal, because you 
everywhere see the soul of the writer in them. The 
works of Shakspeare fully show, that their author never 
wrote from fancy. He only “held the mirror up to 
nature,” to use his own expression, and then, catching 
the reflection, set it in unfading colors. 

There is a small class of authors, whose works were 
all composed on the principle I am now defending; 
and, for the reason just alluded to, they are the few of 
all ages, whose productions are destined to live for ever. 
They give us no unreal pictures. Their pages consti- 
tute a sort of autobiography, presenting the lights and 
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shades of their daily life, as affected by the various ob- 
jects of their study, experience, and observation. They 
give free vent to their pains and passions. When their 
sky is clear, and the light of life is mild and mellow on 
them, then their pens are dipped in sweetness, and the 
lines flow along in placid beauty. If, on the contrary, 
the soul is disturbed by sorrow—if the heart runs low, 
and the world presses hard upon them, they assume no 
fictitious states of feeling, but pour their passions out 
in streams of moving melancholy. Robert Burns, the 
ploughman poet, with all his faults and foibles, may be 
cited as an illustrious proof of the propriety and promise 
of this sort of writing. Petrarch, also, could compile 
works of philosophy and science, as mortal as the pro- 
ductions of other men; but the sonnets he said or sung 
to his lovely Laura were imperishable, because the life 
of his very soul was in them. 

There is no egotism in this way of writing. Its sin- 
cerity and earnestness exclude all vanity of feeling. 
The charge of egotism would lie as well against relig- 
ious persons, in stating their experience. There is a 
sacredness in its character, demanding the respect of 
the thoughtful reader. It is, in fact, the intellectual 
experience, the mental life, of the truthful writer. You 
feel, as you pass along, that there is nothing feigned 
or fashioned for a special purpose. All is the genuine 
head-work and heart-work of the author. He makes 
himself a true helper to your intellectual efforts, by 
transforming every thing around him into his own way 
of thinking. Like a truthful witness, he reports to you 
the actual impression which nature makes upon him. 
He offers himself to you as a sort of lens, through 
which you may look out upon the universe, and see it 
as it really appears to an earnest, and, perhaps, a gifted 
fellow-being. 

THE LITERATURE_OF ITALY. 

IT would be superfluous to spend time in a set eulo- 
gium on the literature of Italy. The fame of it has 
long since filled the world. For twenty centuries, Rome 
has been a name of power, and has stood forth as a kind 
of watchword to all nations. Ancient Italy, from the 
days of Romulus to the reign of Tarquin, and from 
Tarquin to Constantine, was the leading country in 
southern Europe; and, for the greater part of this long 
period, ruled without a rival. The monuments of its 
arts and sciences, of its literature and philosophy, of its 
power and prosperity, are now the wonder and pride of 
the human species. 

But modern Italy has claims upon the attention of the 
thoughtful and inquiring. In spite of the superstition 
into which it has been plunged by the Catholic suprem- 
acy, there is a vast interest to be attached to whatever 
is genuinely Italian. The language of Italy is one of 
the softest and sweetest ever spoken. It is adapted, not 
only to music, and to poetry, and to all the more refined 
operations of the human faculties, but, also, to history, 
to philosophy, and to religion. 

The modern writers of Italy, especially those just 
preceding the Reformation, are almost unrivaled in 
their respective departments. Petrarch was both a phi- 
losopher and a poet of the highest merit. The name of 
Boccaccio, as Mazzuchelli so justly says of it, is equal 
to a thousand encomiums, and stands associated with 
that of Addison. Dante was a bold and powerful genius, 
of the highest order. The history of the Church could 
scarcely now be written, without the guidance of the 
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celebrated Annals of Baronius. The names of Galileo, 
Campanella, Macchiavelli. Tasso, Ariosto, and of many 
others, are well known in all parts of the civilized world. 

But it is not our purpose to write a dissertation on 
Italian literature. We only wish to throw out a single 
suggéstion. 

Since reading, several years ago, the works of Wil- 
liam Roscoe, the biographer of the Medici family, we 
have wondered that so few persons, in this literary age, 
have cultivated an acquaintance with the language and 
works of modern Italy. 


FRENCH CHARACTER. 

GENERAL remarks, respecting the character of a 
great people, are always apt to be too sweeping; and 
we have need of special caution, in making up our 
opinion of the French. Their national character is 
very much like the grammar of their language. You 
will always find nearly as many exceptions to any gen- 
eral rule by which you judge them, as there are exam- 
ples coming under it. But there is one trait of French 
character approaching to universality. It is their love 
of being considered the originators of all new improve- 
ments. Guizot, the great prime minister of the French, 
has very coolly observed, that no idea can become pop- 
ular, till it has passed through France. No new theory, 
or invention, or discovery, can be started, the author- 
ship of which they do not instantly contest with all the 
world. So high does this passion run, and so low is 
their estimate of historic truth, that they make no scru- 
ples of falsifying acknowledged facts, or of counterfeit- 
ing authentic records, or of giving wing to fictitious 
stories, whenever their national vanity can be thus 
served. A thousand novel things are started by them, 
for which there appears to be no motive, but that of 
being the originators of some new or strange affair. 
They practice, in this manner, not only upon other na- 
tions, but with no less zest upon themselves. Not many 
years ago, for example, the death of Madame Letitia, 
the mother of Napoleon, was given in detail, in the 
French journals, and the names of witnesses appended 
to the account, when the good old lady was alive and 
well. Into the same category are to be thrown the 
thousand and one accounts, constantly pouring out from 
France, of rare inventions, wonderful discoveries, and 
strange exploits. The readers of such marvels should 
always remember, before giving them any credence, 
that they come from France. 


SUMMER. 


“To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings; 
The genial call dead Nature hears, 
And in her glory reappears.”—Scort. 


SUMMER, to many persons, is the pride of all the 
year; and its sweetest month is June. That month now 
spreads its flowers and early fruit for all. The leaves 
are now all green. ‘The grass, unscorched by the sun’s 
fierce rays, is tender, soft, and clean. The birds sing 
in the branches of the trees, and warble their notes by 
your very door. The brooks are leaping and laughing 
in their highest glee. The fields look mellow in the 
light of day, or of changeful hues at the coming on of 
evening mild. Now is the time for quiet thought. Now 
let serene reflection have her perfect work. Look all 
over the happy scene of life, and thank the great Giver 
for your thousand joys. 
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NOTICES. 

A GENERAL History oF THE WoRLD, Briefly 
Sketched upon Christian Principles. Lane & Tippett: 
New York. 1847.—This is a small work, containing 
three hundred and seventy-four pages of closely printed 
matter, well bound and lettered. It is in neat cloth 
covers. The work is not to be classed among original 
historical productions. There is no special learning, 
either literary or historical, exhibited by its author; 
nor can it ever take a place among the great productions 
of antiquity, or of modern ages. It is merely a good 
introductory book ‘for young readers. It is not more 
superficial than other works of similar pretensions. Its 
greatest merit is, that it throws the principal events of 
history into a small compass. Its crowning fault, if we 
may speak of demerit, is, that it reduces the past into 
too small a circle. It is the same in history, that a lens 
would be in science, which should reduce the universe 
to the size of a York sixpence. But sixpences are very 
current in these times, and so, we predict, will this book 
be. Let the young reader be made to realize, that the 
work is merely an introduction to the standard histories, 
and he will not fail to receive profit from its perusal. 


ZumMPtT’s LATIN GRAMMAR. By Anthon. Harper 
& Brothers: New York. 1847.—It would appear as- 
tonishing, to one not acquainted with the secrets of mod- 
ern book-making, that a single individual can throw 
off so many works, as come from the pen of Professor 
Anthon. But we have reason to believe, we might 
almost say, to know, that many of his school books cost 
him, personally, but little labor. The precise process, 
we do not think it necessary now to describe. But the 
Professor’s reputation has rendered his business quite 
an easy trade; and, for one, we feel not at all inclined 
to puff or patronize the way of getting out some of his 
numerous works. We think that classical science would 
be better served by another course. Zumpt’s Latin 
Grammar: are able works, and just as able before they 
were “corrected and enlarged” by Professor Anthon. 
But, before this process of correction and enlargement, 
they were not his own, and brought to him no pecuniary 
returns. But, for the present, we forbear. Our readers 
may remember, that we have before advised them of 
our decided preference for the new work by Professcrs 
M’Clintock and Crook. It is obtaining golden opinions 
through the land. 


THE JUVENILE SPEAKER, comprising Elementary 
Rules and Exercises in Declamation, with a selection 
of pieces for practice. By Francis T. Russell. Har- 
per & Brothers: New York. 1847.—We are pleased 
with this work. Its elementary principles are few and 
simple, and its arrangement is natural. The selections 
are particularly commendable, comprising some of the 
best things ever pronounced by mortal tongue. The 
debate on the character of Julius Cesar, originally com- 
posed by Sheridan Knowles, and enlarged by Mr. W. 
H. Simmons, is, in our opinion, the finest thing ever 
written of its kind. The Juvenile Speaker is destined 
io have a great sale. 


THe BrenicAL REposrroRY AND CLASSICAL RE- 
view, for April, has come to hand. It is one of the 
best numbers ever issued of that able work. Its new 
editor, Rev. W. H. Bidwell, more than sustains its high 
reputation in every respect. In its list of contributors 


are some of the finest scholars and best writers of the 
country. May it have success! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

WITH our heartiest greetings to our many readers, 
we send our present number to the world. Gladly 
would we take our fair patrons, in the friendliest man- 
ner, by the hand; but we are constrained, by the irre- 
vocable decrees of space and time, to hold converse 
with them by the pen. 

It would be impossible, perhaps, to explain the phi- 
losophy of our acquaintance with our many friends; 
but, really, in some way, we seem to be improving that 
acquaintance from day today. A few months ago, and 
all were strangers to us. When we lifted the pen, it 
was for strangers whom we had never seen. Strangers 
would write to us, and to strangers we sent back replies. 
But now all is changed. It seems as if we had known 
our readers for many years. We are growing quite 
familiar with them, and could sit down and. chat with 
them about other years. On every monthly visit, 
wherever we are permitted to appear, we imagine our- 
self admitted with many smiles, and our fancy has cer- 
tainly some facts on whichtolean. Be kind enough, fair 
ladies, to be constant in youresteem. Many hard things, 
and wicked sentiments, and slanderous reports, have 
been uttered to yonr hurt. A classic poet—oblivion 
upon his memory !—has even dared to say, 


“ Varium et mutabile semper.” 


But we intend, through the constancy of your approval, 
to annihilate that reproach for ever, and, perhaps, ex- 
punge it from the classic page. 

“It is written,” says a quack doctor, in a popular ad- 
vertisement, “in the book of nature and of common 
sense, that the natural vegetable productions of every 
country are, if properly applied, amply sufficient for 
the cure of every malady incident to each peculiar 
climate.” Please to give us, doctor, the quotation— 
book, chapter, and verse; for, you must know, we have 
a friend, who is very anxious not to die. 

It is true, gentle reader, that the word truth does truly 
occur in Richardson’s great dictionary, in spite of an 
untruthful little statement, which the printer had good 
authority, as he supposed, to throw into a sly corner of 
the Repository several months ago. When we first saw 
the truthless little scrap in type, it happened to be about 
half an hour too late to make it speak according to our 
troth. But ‘‘to err is human” has become a truism, 
applicable to the best of men, and, we trow, we have 
an editorial right to plead not guilty to the untruthful- 
ness of that un-veracious little squib. The ancient poet, 
Gower, most truthfully speaks out our heart: 


“ But for finall conclusion, 
What strengest is of earthly thynges, 
The wine, the women, or the kings, 
He saith, that trouthe above them all 
Is mightiest, how ever it fail.” 


We have received several poetical articles, intended 
for the season, such as, ‘“‘ The Winter’s Lament,” “ In- 
vocation to Spring,” “Spring,” and “ An Apostrophe to 
May,” all of which came too late for insertion at the 
proper time. We are heartily sorry for this, as they 
are among the finest things we have ever received. Let 
our contributors remember, that, such is the size of our 
edition, and such the extent of territory we supply, arti- 
cles must be on hand at least two months before they 
can possibly appear. 

It seems to be a fashion, now all the rage, especially 
in the lighter literary journals of the day, to give a 
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column or two of conumdrums, puns, puzzles, and the 
like, to exercise the ingenuity of the public. They are 
intended particularly for the young. Now, with earn- 
estness, we advise the youthful readers of the Reposi- 
tory never to spend a moment’s time on such things. 
What good can they do you, either in body or in mind? 
How much more do you know, of what it is becoming 
an intelligent being to understand, when you have 
solved all the riddles in the land? The time spent, by 
some persons, in such exercises, would have rendered 
them, with suitable care, among the finest scholars and 
most accomplished ladies and gentlemen of the country. 

It would be well if new contributors to the Repository 
would, in addition to their names, affix their proper 
titles. The propriety of this will be apparent. A title 
helps to distinguish persons; for, though there may be 
many a John Smith, it is not likely that there is an equal 
number of Rev. John Smiths. Still fewer are there of 
Rev. Dr. John Smiths; and then, if we have a Rt. Rev. 
Dr. John Smith among our contributors, we are morally 
certain that he can be no other that the bishop himself. 
So in other cases. 

Mrs. Catherine Griffith, of north Indiana, has sent to 
our care a very touching appeal to the ladies of that 
vicinity, calling for contributions to erect a monument 
to the memory of the late lamented Rev. Philip May. 
We gather from the note to us, that there is now no 
stone, nor slab, to tell where that good man takes his 
rest. While living, Philip May was an honored name; 
and we respect the memory of the man, now no more. 
Mrs. Griffith requests us to take charge of such contri- 
butions as may be sent in for the purpose above named, 
which, very willingly, we consent todo. It isour honor 
and privilege to belong to the same conference with 
which brother May stood connected when he fell. We, 
therefore, feel a strong family affection for both its liv- 
ing and its dead. The living we prize for their talents, 
their piety, and their zeal. Over those who have re- 
cently fallen, we have shed the tear of sympathy, sor- 
row, and regard. We are a conference of young men, 
in the prime of life, and are fully able to raise suitable 
memorials over the new-made graves of our departed 
brothers. We can erect monuments to the memories of 
all our dead. We might, indeed, form an association, 
with such powers and resources, that no one of our little 
band should fall, without a stone to mark the place 
where he lays him down. Greatly should we rejoice to 
see such an association, not only in our own conference, 
but in every other throughout the land. We seek no 
memorial for ourself; but the poor, wayfaring, practical 
itinerant, who takes his life in his hand, and goes faith- 
fully through his day of toil, whatever his record be in 
heaven, need not be neglected and forgotten in his lowly 
grave. 

The Excelsior, for June, is from the pen of the late 
gifted Mrs. L. C. Lawson. Her husband has just shed 
the bitterest of tears upon her lowly bed. We feel a 
mournful pleasure, as we insert her prize poem under 
the laureate wreath. It is, indeed, binding the chaplet 
upon a marble brow; and the victor sleeps too pro- 
foundly, to heed the voice that speaks her fame. The 
poem was accompanied by the following note: 

“Ney, who had fought five hundred battles for 
France, but never one against her, was publicly shot 
by Frenchmen! His father, who was eighty-eight years 
of age at the time, and lived to be one hundred, never 
knew, and never inquired the fate of his son.” 
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BY THE LATE MRS. L. C. LAWSON. 


I see the friends, who slowly pass me by, 
Are clad in robes of darkness’ deepest dye— 
Their solemn aspect and well-measured tread, 


Assure me now my son is with the dead. 
* . * * * * * * 


How hath he fallen—my loved, my noble son? 

And how hath death dealt with my darling one? 
Upon the battle-field, mid cannons’ roar, 

Or muskets’ rattle, hath he rolled in gore? 

No! France, e’en now, no death-like war doth wage 


With foreign foe, (though inward discord rage:) 
To some foul treason he hath fallen a prey: 
But fame and glory shall belong to Ney. 
Among the hosts upon the lists of fame, 

My son stands foremost—highest there his name— 
The bravest of the brave hath led the advance, 
In all the bloody battles fought by France; 

And when her sons, in battle’s stern array, 
Shall strike for freedom, they will think of Ney: 
And o’er the broad earth, in every clime, 
Where hostile ranks in glittering armor shine, 
And on the bloody field contest the day, 

Stout hearts in steel shall strongly think of Ney. 


Now, few or many be my years to come, 

I'll ask no tidings of my absent son. 

If, at the peep of dawn, when the lark calls, 

He yet shall meet me in his native halls, 

Then, as the waters when the full tides roll, 
Joy shall pervade and overwhelm my soul: 

But, if my mortal eyes shall behold no more 
My pride and glory—when life’s dream is o’er, 
Then seek his tomb, or, if perchance, his grave, 
And lay me by the bravest of the brave. 
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